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O* INVITATION of MEXICO City COLLEGE, the 1958 Conference on 
General Semantics will be held in Mexico City, Mexico, Sunday, 
August 24 through Wednesday, August 27. Information as to programs 
and arrangements, travel, accommodations, special events, etc., will be 
sent to members of the International Society for General Semantics and the 
Institute of General Semantics by mail and announced through ETC. 

Members of ISGS and of the Institute and all other interested persons 
are cordially invited to attend the Conference and to submit papers for 
possible presentation there. Papers may be presented in English or Spanish. 
Arrangements are being made for interpreters and translators to be present 
at the Conference, so that discussion may be bilingual. 











x ANNOUNCEMENT % 
The 1958 Conference on General Semantics 


HE RULES governing the selection of papers to be presented at the 1958 

Conference on General Semantics were agreed upon by a joint com- 
mittee of the International Society for General Semantics and the Institute 
of General Semantics, meeting in New York, May 29, 1957.1 These rules 
were communicated to Dr. John Elmendorf, vice-president and dean of the 
faculty, Mexico City College, who, on behalf of the sponsoring institution, 
has also given his approval. 

The Program Committee (who will decide on the papers, addresses, and in 
general the intellectual content of the Conference) consists of the following: 
RussELL MEYERS, M.D., professor of surgery, University of Iowa College of 
Medicine, and chairman of the division of neuro-surgery, University Hospitals 
(chairman); KENNETH BOULDING, professor of economics, University of 
Michigan; M. KENDIG, director, Institute of General Semantics, Lakeville, 
Connecticut; S. I. HAYAKAWA, professor of language arts, San Francisco State 
College; JOHN ELMENDORF, Mexico City College. The following are the rules: 


1. Papers may be presented either in Spanish or English. 

2. In order to allow abundant time for discussion and to maintain a high 
standard, the number of papers to be presented will be limited. 

3. However, in order that everyone may have an equal opportunity to appear 
on the program, papers will be submitted anonymously, so that they may be 


1 The following constituted the joint committee: Dr. J. Samuel Bois (Elsinore, Cali- 
fornia), Mr. W. Benton Harrison (New York), Mr. Robert U. Redpath, Jr. (New York), 
Mr. Donald M. Patrick (Montreal), Dr. S. I. Hayakawa (Mill Valley, California) 
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judged on merit alone. Papers should be submitted in duplicate. The author's 
name should be enclosed in blank, sealed envelopes, attached to each of the two 
copies of the typescript. (The sealed envelopes will be opened only after the 
Program Committee has decided on the papers to be accepted.) 

4. Papers, or abstracts thereof (between 500 and 1,000 words in length), 
may be submitted at once. They should be sent to esther of the following: 


Dr. RUSSELL MEYERS 
University of Iowa Hospitals 
Iowa City, Iowa 

or 
Dr. S. I. HAYAKAWA 
San Francisco State College 
San Francisco 27, California 


Papers and abstracts must be postmarked not later than May 15, 1958. 


— PROGRAM COMMITTEE wishes to emphasize that the presentation of papers 
is not limited to professional scholars and academicians. Those who, be- 
cause of the newness of their interest in general semantics or because of the lack 
of academic rank or scholarly connections, may feel hesitant about offering papers 
need feel no such hesitation. Nonacademic members with ideas to submit are 
especially urged not to permit a lack of familiarity with scholarly formalities to 
deter them from submitting papers. 


TTENTION is called to the fact that the year 1958 marks the twenty-fifth 

anniversary of the publication of Alfred Korzybski’s Science and Sanity: 
An Introduction to Non-Aristotelian Systems and General Semantics (Lancaster, 
Pa., 1933), the book which led to the foundation of both the Institute of Gen- 
eral Semantics in 1937 and the International Society for General Semantics in 
1942. The Program Committee will be happy to receive among the submitted 
papers contributions which take special cognizance of this anniversary. 


I ADDITION to the presentation of papers, the Conference is planned to afford 
abundant opportunity for discussion and informal conversations. More free 
time than is customary at such conferences is allowed for in the program to enable 
visitors to Mexico to see the sights and visit places of interest. The headquarters 
of the Conference will be at the Mexican-North American Cultural Institute, and 
luncheons are planned at the National University of Mexico and at Mexico City 
College. 

Preliminary registrations for the Conference and further inquiries may be 
addressed to Dr. JOHN ELMENDORF, Mexico City College, Km. 16 Carretera 
México-Toluca, Mexico 10, D.F. 
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x OBITER DICTA % 


SAFOP AND THE EXTENSIONAL MIRROR: 
A FABLE 


WENDELL B. LATHROP * 


7 MUST KNOW, my children, that this happened many years ago when the 
Era of Light began. It was in a far off, idyllic land of mountains and 
meadows which lay beside a peaceful sea. There lived in this country a lad 
called Safop, who was a well-proportioned, very humble lad. So humble was he 
that the ruler, King Arturo Gottfried, often said, “Safop is indeed humility 
itself.” 

With more than ample food, drink, pleasant weather, hard work, and a 
comfortable bed, the life of Safop would have been perfect but for one thing. 
Everyone either kicked, struck, or spat upon him whenever he chanced to cross 
their paths. There was no particular anger connected with these blows, but they 
had gone on for so long that Safop began to feel that in some important way 
he was very different from his neighbors. Yet Safop was never moved to strike 
anyone else. So, although this feeling of being different bothered him a great 
deal, he knew not what to do about it. 


iz. DAY during Safop’s nineteenth year, into this country chanced a small, 
soft-spoken, dedicated salesman. His wares were few, but they were novel. 
His leading item was a mirror, an invention yet unknown to the land. To the 
palace of the king went this salesman, to try to sell his wonderful mirror. 

While the salesman was engaged inside, he left two sample mirrors stand- 
ing by the palace door. It happened that Safop passed the palace door at this 
very time. What he saw amazed him greatly. There in the mirror was a creature, 
the first Safop had even seen, that looked as though it should be struck, kicked, 
and spat upon. Safop, amazed but gratified, quickly raised his arm to strike. 
The creature in the mirror did likewise, but Safop, determined to strike first, 
brought down his hand firm and hard. The creature disappeared with a great 
crash and tinkling of broken glass. Safop was dumfounded. 

It was Safop’s good fortune that the salesman was a man who could hold 
his temper. The salesman didn’t even cuff Safop lightly, but merely inquired 
what had occurred. 

Safop related the story, and the salesman smiled in a tired fashion. Then he 

* Teacher of English and public speaking, Abraham Lincoln High School, San 
Francisco. 
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explained. “This,” he said, “is a mirror. In fact, it is, or was, our newest Ex- 
tensional Model. In it you see things as they are.” 

Safop marveled much at this, saying, “But Master, who was the creature I 
saw which looked as if it should be struck?” 

“That, my son, was you,” replied the salesman. 

Safop was mightily astonished at this, but, after arranging to work out the 
price of the mirror he had destroyed, he asked if he might have a small mirror 
for himself. The salesman arranged a pay-as-you-look plan for Safop, who 
thus became the proud owner of a small extensional mirror with no brass trim. 


a this experience, Safop remained at home for a long while. During the 
first days he looked only at himself. He was continually amazed to see how 
much he looked as though he should be struck, kicked, or spat upon. But as he 
experimented, he also noticed another thing. He observed that if he stood 
straight, held his head back, combed his hair from his eyes, and looked directly 
at the mirror, he no longer looked quite so much like someone to be struck. 

Each day he manipulated the mirror, and each day he noted new things. One 
day he perceived that he could see things and people through the mirror as well 
as reflected in it. At first he could see them but dimly, but with practice he was 
gradually able to see more and more clearly. 

Looking out the window one day, for he still had not courage to go out, 
he saw Awthor the Strong, who always acted like a bull, and who invariably 
went out of his way to kick, hit, and spit upon Safop. Safop cringed a little, 
but then he looked through the mirror at Awthor. Observing carefully, he could 
see that deep in his eyes, Awthor carried a look of unsureness. Safop marveled 
much at this, and turned his mirror more frequently upon those members of his 
community who chanced to pass his hut. Always he was surprised that they 
seemed smaller and weaker than in the past. And each day he practiced standing 
taller and looking straighter. 


gman several weeks, he ventured out at dusk one day to look over the coun- 
tryside. He thought deeply about many of the things he had seen, and 
some half-formed ideas began to percolate through his head as to the meaning 
of things and people. For his first walk he chose a little-traveled path for he 
wanted to meet no one. As he walked he played with the mirror. He was so 
engrossed in what he was doing that he scarcely noticed where he was going 
until he stood near the brink of Forbidden Valley. 

Now you must know that Forbidden Valley was a place where no one went. 
No one except the bravest or most foolish had even approached as close as Safop 
now was. Since the beginning of time it had been known that spirits resided in 
this valley whose magic was so strong that the person who ventured into the 
valley never again was seen. 
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Memories of the tales he had heard about this place made Safop feel faint. 
But some of his ideas seemed to force his halting feet forward. His heart 
pounded, his head was alternately hot and cold. His arms and legs were as of 
water. Yet he raised his mirror to look at this dread place. 

First he looked at just the edges. They seemed as any other part of the 
country through which he had passed. He moved the mirror so that his view 
came closer and closer to the center of the Valley, each moment expecting some- 
thing terrible to happen which he could not even imagine. When nothing hap- 
pened after he had scanned the entire valley thoroughly, he was so amazed that 
he did it again. 

By the time he had finished a second scanning, it was too dark to see any- 
thing more. When he was safely home, he told himself that it was a shame he 
had not had time to go into the valley proper. So, in a few days, he again 
visited the valley, and this time, though not without fear, he was able to walk 
into it and completely through it. 

When he arrived at his hut that evening, he stood straighter than ever. His 
eyes were as steady as the stalking tiger's. He was ready to go out into the 
world of people again. 


ype NEXT DAY as Safop left the hut, he met his neighbor, Razon. Razon 
raised his hand to strike Safop firmly, but Safop stood erect, looked straight 
into Razon’s eyes, and Razon stood transfixed. “You no longer look as though 
you should be struck. What has happened, Safop?’’ Safop told him the wondrous 
story of the mirror, and Razon walked away shaking his head. 

This scene was repeated with many variations during the next few days. 
Some walked away shaking their heads. Some accepted the change and shook 
hands with Safop so that he no longer felt different. Some declared that the end 
of the world was coming when people didn’t know their places. 

At first Safop was tempted to strike all of those who had struck him. He even 
struck a few of the more pitiful, but this urge soon left him. With each new 
experience, Safop felt more and more in command of himself. 

However, you must know that some three or four persons in this place 
could not accept the idea that Safop was a changed person. So they went on 
striking out at him every time he came into view. Because he was quite sturdy 
and young, he was able to thrash them soundly until they, being unable to alter 
their action, began to change their habits of movement so as to meet him less 
often. 


bp there was, however, called Harted, who could change neither his actions 
nor his habits of movement. So each day he met Safop, and each day was 
thrashed for trying to strike him in the old fashion. Eventually, the continual 
buffetings brought Harted to an inglorious end. 
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But the regeneration of Safop so impressed the rest of the people that they 
purchased mirrors from the salesman in such quantities that he was soon able 
to retire and build a house on the second most beautiful hill in the land. 
As a hobby he helped the people of the country keep their mirrors in correct 
adjustment. And they, in their gratitude, kept him supplied with fresh vege- 
tables, chickens, legs of lamb, haunches of beef, and other products of this 
idyllic land of herds, forests, mountains, and meadows which lay beside a 


peaceful sea. 














THE PSYCHOLOGY OF HERESY* 


HANS H. TOCH + 


fine PSYCHOLOGY of social movements must comprise principles which are 
independent of the characteristics of individual movements. They should be 
valid, whether applied to the Mau Mau, the Peasant’s Revolt, the Ku Klux Klan, 
or the Children’s Crusade. One must be able to derive inferences from studies of 
the medieval Church which can clarify aspects of modern political movements. 
It is the purpose of the following to illustrate this possibility. 

As an arbitrary problem we shall consider that of disagreement between 
members and leaders of movements on matters of doctrine. Such disagreement 
represents deviation, which is a recognized problem area in social psychology. 
Jahoda, Deutsch, and Cook have noted that ‘the study of deviants (for example, 
unprejudiced individuals in a prejudiced group) may serve to highlight the 
social norms and practices from which they are deviating. It may indicate the 
types of pressures to conform and the socio-psychological consequences of non- 
conformity; perhaps it may even help to reveal the methods by which social 
changes may be produced.” ! 

Another reason why deviations are important lies in the fact that the deviant 
is a member of the group from which he deviates. Except for his deviations, he 
shares the majority's goals and premises. A deviation therefore is not a mere 
conflict, but a symptom of stress in the group. 


Heresy 


5 ig TERM “heretic” was coined by leaders of a movement (the Church) to 
refer to members of the movement who differed from them on questions of 
doctrine. The label carried derogatory connotations. One of these connotations 
was that “heresy means . . . the warping of a system by exception,” by “picking 


* This paper is an outgrowth of a more comprehensive project. The latter was initi- 
ated by Hadley Cantril, whose guidance and collaboration made the study possible. E. K. 
Hall, Jr., of the Inwood Institute, provided the necessary financial assistance. The author 
is indebted to Gabriel Almond for useful criticisms and suggestions. 

+ Department of Psychology, Michigan State University. 

1 Marie Jahoda, M. Deutsch, and S. W. Cook, Research Methods in Social Relations 
(New York: Dryden Press, 1951), Vol. I, p. 45. 
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out one part of the structure,” implying that the heretic destroys a self-contained, 
inherently indivisible whole.? 

Another such connotation was that of self-appointed authority, of an upstart 
assuming jurisdiction over a province reserved (by tradition, established hier- 
archy, or the natural order of things) for experts. “Something self-chosen is 
maintained here, in contradistinction to the acceptance of something objectively 
inherited; precisely therein lies the defection.” 3 

Still another implication was that of subversion. Thus Webster defines 
heresy as ‘‘an opinion held in opposition to the commonly received doctrine and 
tending to promote division or dissension.”’ Cardinal Newman described heretics 
as ‘assuming the office of the tempter,” and endangering the souls of thousands.‘ 

The verdict of the Council of Geneva which condemned Servetus to be burned 
at the stake, reads in part: “You have tried to make a schism and trouble the 
Church of God by which many souls may have been ruined and lost, a thing 
horrible, shocking, scandalous and infectious. . . . For these and other reasons, 
desiring to purge the Church of God of such infection and cut off the rotten 
member . . . we now in writing give final sentence and condemn you.” 5 

Russian communists have frequently been accused of similarly “troubling” 
the existence of their movement. Deviation at times becomes synonymous with 
treason, as in the Russian Treason Trials of the thirties and forties. The official 
history of the Bolshevik Party states, in language somewhat reminiscent of the 
Servetus verdict: ‘It may seem to some that the Bolsheviks devoted far too much 
time to this struggle against the opportunist elements within the Party, and that 
they overrated their importance. But that is altogether wrong. Opportunism in 
our midst is /ike an ulcer in a healthy organism, and must not be tolerated.” ¢ 

In a similar vein, Lenin has said, “If we judge people by what they actually 


2 Hilaire Belloc, The Great Heresies (London: Sheed and Ward, 1938), p. 5. 

8 Harnack, in J. Brosch, Das Wesen der Heresie (Bonn, 1936), p. 113. 

Such suggestions have appeared even in the literature of general semantics. For ex- 
ample, in the “Author’s Note’ which prefaces Selections from Science and Sanity (Lake- 
ville, Conn., 1948), A. Korzybski warns against ‘‘confusion”: “In Vol. III, No. 4 of ETC., 
there appears a five-page glossary of terms used in General Semantics, all of them fully 
explained in Science and Sanity. Practically every ‘definition’ misses the main point and 
trend of my work. For instance, what is said in the glossary about the use of the term 
‘semantic’ in my ‘General Semantiés,’ i.e., in a new theory of values, is entirely misleading. 
Such initial errors lead automatically to further more aggravated misinterpretations.”’ 


* Cited in H. J. Warner, The Albigensian Heresy (New York: Macmillan), 1928, 
Vol. Il, p. 218. 


5R. H. Bainton, The Travail of Religious Liberty (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1951), pp. 93-96. 


® Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (ed.), History of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (Bolsheviks), (Moscow: International Pub- 
lishers, 1939), p. 360; italics supplied. 
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advocate, it will be clear that ‘freedom of criticism’ means freedom for an oppor- 
tunist trend in Social-Democracy, the freedom to convert Social-Democracy into 
a democratic party of reform, the freedom to introduce bourgeois ideas and 
bourgeois elements into socialism.” 7 

A distinct parallel is evident between the medieval conception of heresy and 
that of contemporary definitions of similar phenomena 


The Obverse of the Coin 


ie THE ABOVE quotations, the process of heresy is viewed as a negative one, 
something destructive, offensively aggressive, and antithetical to the estab- 
lished order. 

Individuals who are characterized as heretics, however, generally regard them- 
selves as in possession of a positive interpretation, a constructive and objective 
set of beliefs. As Chesterton put it, “The heretic was proud of not being a heretic. 
It was the kingdoms of the world and the police and the judges who were 
heretics. He was orthodox. He had no pride in having rebelled against them; 
they had rebelled against him. . . . If he stood alone in a howling wilderness he 
was more than a man; he was a church.” ® In other words, it is the leader who 
is seen as having deserted the cause, departed from the true path, or destroyed 
the movement. 

Trotsky writes: ‘From the time that I entered into opposition to the bureauc- 
racy, its courtier theoreticians began to call the revolutionary essence of Marx- 
ism—Trotskyism.’ At the same time, the official conception of Leninism changed 
from day to day becoming more and more adapted to the needs of the ruling 
class.” 9 

With even more emphasis, Avvakum declares, after being expelled from the 
Russian Orthodox Church for deviations: ‘‘{The excommunication} came from 
heretics, and in Christ's name, I trample it underfoot . . . they are God’s enemies, 
and, living in Christ, I do not fear them . . . all we need do is to spit on their 
doings and their ritual, and on their new-fangled books, then all will be well.’’ 2° 

It appears that both the heretic and the leader are exponents of views they 
regard as legitimate interpretations of official dogma. Each sees the situation in 
his own fashion, which represents reality to him. Each perceives the other as 
holding a dangerously erroneous interpretation. This being the case, the problem 
may be regarded as one of conflicting perceptions. 


TV. I. Lenin, Marx-Engels-Marxism (Moscow: Foreign Language Publishing House, 
1951), p. 133. 


8G. K. Chesterton, Heretics (London: Dodd, Mead, 1923), p. 11. 


®L. Trotsky, The Case of Leon Trotsky: Report of the Hearings by the Preliminary 
Commission of Inquiry (New York: Harper, 1935), p. 581; italics supplied. 

10 Archpriest Avvakum, The Life of Archpriest Avvakum, by Himself (London: Ho- 
garth Press, 1924), pp. 94-95. 
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pmo has been defined as ideological deviation. This definition is implicit 
in the ecclesiastical use of the word as referring to improvisations in mat- 
ters of dogma, as well as in what communist theoreticians refer to as the “Intra- 
Party Struggle,” the suppression of deviation on “matters of principle.” 

A leading Chinese communist defines ‘questions of principle’ as “questions 
of the methods of observing and treating problems according to general rules of 
development.” He continues: ‘““We cannot afford to be muddled on questions of 
principle. If errors arise in principle, not only specific errors arise, but also sys- 
tematic, consistent errors, errors in related practical problems.” 11 Conversely, ‘‘in 
ordinary political questions and in questions of purely practical nature, it is pos- 
sible and, moreover, obligatory to compromise with those in the party who hold 
differing opinions.” 12 Only questions of principle, and “such practical questions 
which do involve principle’ are matters on which correction is imperative.1% 

The specific statements or practices which are seen as involving principle may 
appear insignificant, even picayune, when viewed by an outsider. The bloody 
religious wars in the Russian Orthodox Church centered around whether one 
should cross oneself with two (as against three) fingers, and a few similar details. 
However, as has been pointed out, “the excommunicated Raskolniks felt that 
important issues were at stake. They believed . . . that rites reflect different 
interpretations of the cardinal Christian dogmas dealing with the blessed Trinity, 
the nature of our Lord, and the doctrine of the Church. The Raskolniks there- 
fore accused the Orthodox of adopting such heresies as Arianism, Macedonianism, 
Nestorianism, and papism.”’ 14 

The area of potential ideological conflict is thus that sphere of thinking and 
opinion in which specific statements are seen as carrying general implications. 
Deviations from officially sanctioned opinions come to denote divergences in out- 
look and viewpoint transcending their content. Heresy is synonymous for the 
diagnosis of such denotations, for the isolation of basic differences in the way 
leader and member perceive things. 


Current Illustrations 


— EXAMPLES may serve to illustrate the dynamics of heresy in a variety 
of settings. One such setting is the British Sunbathing Association, in which 
several members recently fomented division by proposing that ‘‘naturist’’ be used 
as a substitute term for “nudist.” 


11 Lin Shao Ch’i, in C. Compton (ed.), Mao’s China: Party Reform Documents 1942- 
1944 (Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1952), p. 220. 


12 Stalin, in C. Compton, op. cit., p. 198. 
18 C. Compton, op. cit., p. 222. 


14S. Bolshakoff, Russian Nonconformity (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1950), 
p. 55. 
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Attempts are being made to form a rival organization,’ gravely announced 
general-secretary Arthur Hodgson. . . . One of the leading figures of the pro- 
posed break-away organization is a man who says that the term nudist denotes 
someone who wants to throw off his clothes at every opportunity. He favors the 
term naturist—someone who sheds his clothes only because he appreciates the 
benefits of it.” 15 

It is clear from this statement that we are not faced with a mere controversy 
about terminology, but rather with a fundamental difference in the way the move- 
ment is perceived. Some sunbathers seem to place greater emphasis than others 
on therapeutic and hygienic aspects of sunbathing. Further examination might 
possibly reveal that loss of prestige from membership in the nudist colony had 
led to the adoption, by some nudists, of an outsider’s outlook about nudism. 
It has, after all, been shown that members of unpopular minority groups tend 
to adopt hostile attitudes toward their own groups in the face of social pressure.1® 

One of the areas in which a Jew’s perception of Jews can become manifest 
is that of the Zionist issue. Among the American Jewish community the majority 
of spokesmen and opinion leaders are vocal pro-Zionists. An exception is the 
American Council for Judaism, one of whose officials, Rabbi Berger, recently 
declared: ‘We have rejected not only the theory but the practice of medievalism 
which regards Jews as some kind of an exclusive fraternity. . . . Judaism is not 
what goes on in Israel or in the omnibus fund-raising campaign. Judaism tran- 
scends language. Judaism is justice and righteousness—even for the Arabs. For 
Judaism is of the heart—and the mind. . . . Judaism is a series of moral postu- 
tes. ...° 

In a reply by a Zionist official, the A.C.J. was accused of “(giving) aid and 
comfort to the enemy” and spreading “a type of propaganda not normally en- 
countered outside the lunatic fringe of anti-semitism.”’ 8 

The perceptual differences underlying attitudes toward the Zionist problem 
are only too evident from the above. While in the one instance Judaism is con- 
ceived of as a set of ethical principles, it is regarded in the other as a group 
whose cohesiveness is essential because of pressures from a hostile environment. 


T Is often questionable whether sufficient communality of premises for common 
group membership exists for individuals seeing things in such diverse 
fashion. This argument is applicable to many compromise government coalitions. 
An illustration is provided by the resignation, from President Eisenhower's first 
cabinet, of former Labor Secretary Durkin. According to a New York Times 


18 New York Post, September 29, 1953. 

16K. Lewin, ‘‘Self-Hatred Among Jews,’ Resolving Social Conflicts (New York 
Harper, 1948). 

17 New York Times, May 10, 1953 

18 Ibid, 
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article, “there were . . . evidences that Mr. Durkin did not fit on the team. He 
was reported to have told a friend that when he walked into a room ‘everybody 
stopped talking.’ At one of his infrequent news conferences it was noted that 
he referred to the Administration and Administration groups as ‘they’ rather than 
as ‘we.’ ”’ 19 

It is this “ ‘they’-feeling” toward one’s formal membership group, indicative 
of other allegiances, which often constitutes the basis for dissent. The fear of 
this type of process occurring prompted the recent “worker priest’ controversy 
in the Catholic church. A warning to priests working in Italian factories and the 
subsequent prohibition of the French working priest plan, seem to have been 
based on experiences with transfers of allegiance by worker priests from the 
Church to the labor movements, i.e., of their excessive identification with purely 
working class interests. “Some of the priests,’’ according to the New York Times, 


“have become so immersed in their work that they have come very close to sup- 
porting the Communist Party line.” 2 


M*™ CASES of dissent are related to disapproval of official actions based on 
different perception of what constitutes a reasonable rate of progress, or 
different opinions as to what measures are called for under given historical 
conditions. The history of the Soviet Communist Party is replete with instances 
of individuals for whom Lenin was moving either too fast or too slow. There 
are many occasions in which the dissenter is an advocate of the status quo rather 
than a proponent of new measures. 

Ideological dissent not only ranges over the entire scale of conservatism- 
radicalism but can also cover, in terms of content, every aspect of a movement's 
ideology. This is illustrated by the listing of heresies culled from the East German 
press by the U. S. High Commission in Germany: 

“Trotskyism, Zionism, cosmopolitanism, objectivism, particularism, bu- 
reaucratism, unionism, diversionism, schematism, imperialism, Titoism, pacifism, 
conciliationism, individualism, factionalism, practicism, neutralism, relativism, 
critical realism, militarism, chauvinism, Social Democratism, opportunism, career- 
ism, equalitarianism, theoreticism, formalism, naturalism, collaborationism, kulak 
attitude, lack of viligance, lack of class consciousness and uncritical attitude.” 21 

Any area where differences in perception can arise is a potential region of 
dissent; any point officially defined in a particular way, unless it be a truism, 

19 New York Times, September 11, 1953. 

20 New York Times, August 17, 1953. 

21 New York Times, January 25, 1953. An even longer listing of “isms” has been 
culled by Rapoport from Lenin’s Materialism and Empirio-criticism. Some of these are 
“isms” which met with Lenin’s favor, but most fall into the same category as those in the 


U.S. High Commissioner’s list. Several items, in fact, seem to have withstood the test of 


time. See A. Rapoport, ‘Dialectical Materialism and General Semantics,” ETC., V, 81-104 
(Winter, 1948). 
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provides the possibility of a difference in perception, and is therefore a possible 
trouble spot. 


Heresy and Dogma 


i difference need not lead to overt conflict, however, or to the 
expulsion or defection of the dissenter. What does in fact occur is to a 
large extent determined by the ideology within which the difference has mani- 
fested itself. Some systems contain few formal definitions or dogmatic premises, 
and hence allow latitude in interpretation. It has been written of the Hindu 
religion, for example, that “owing to the absence from Hinduism of definite 
dogmas and the non-existence of a central controlling authority, nonconformity 
can scarcely be said to exist, and new sects are constantly being formed by men 
who think they have discovered a new road to eternal truth.” 2? Another writer 
observes that, as far as the Hindu is concerned, “An individual . . . may feel 
that his path is the best for himself—or even for all men—but . . . he is not 
disturbed when others take different paths, because what is important to him is 
not the path but the ultimate goal. . . . Carried over into politics this attitude 
makes for mutual tolerance among followers of different political creeds having 
roughly similar goals, and even a measure of understanding among those who 
pursue antithetical goals—doubtless the Hindu has a vague feeling that, just as 
all religious paths lead to God, so do all political paths lead to human better- 
ment.” 23 

Another religious group whose beliefs are so broadly defined that they can 
comprise those of other sects is the Bahai movement. Members of this move- 
ment consider all other denominations as manifestations of Bahai, which is ‘‘the 
sublime idea in which all other creeds converge.” 24 Such religious liberalism 
can result in eclecticism, as in Annam, a country in which no practical distinction 
is drawn between religions. The same individual “is often Buddhist, Taoist, 
Confucianist all in one’ and attends various pagodas and temples at random.*5 

The importance of the extent to which an ideology is dogmatic rests in the 
fact that to this degree it invalidates, as “incorrect,” alternative interpretations. 
The deputy governor in Arthur Miller's Crucible declares that “the shining sun 
is up, and them that fear not light will merely praise it.’ ** The more “lights” 
are defined, the more shadows are implicitly created. 

It is for this reason that the closed system provides the most fertile ground 

s L. S. O'Malley, Popular Hinduism: The Religion of the Masses (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1935), p. 216. 

23 Edmond Taylor, Richer by Asia (New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1947), p. 139. 

24.W. S. Haas, Iran (New York: Columbia University Press, 1946), p. 91. 


25 Gabrielle Vassal, On and Off Duty in Annam (London: W. Heineman, 1910), 
pp. 120-121. 


26 Arthur Miller, The Cructble (New York: Viking Press, 1953), p. 94 
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for ideological conflict. Given the fact that a closed system is ‘‘a universal method 
of thought which claims to explain all phenomena under the sun,” 2? minimum 
latitude is left for differences in interpretation. G. C. Coulton has noted this, 
in discussing the Inquisition: ‘““When once a church has claimed for its exclusive 
province the whole of human life, both on this earth and in eternity, then no 
other creature can move without in some sense attacking this position. It is one 
of the advantages of the Roman Church . . . that she occupies a position from 
which she can complain of every innovator as a trespasser, an interloper, a dis- 
turber of the settled peace.” 28 

Koestler observes with regard to Communism that “disagreements which in 
the normal world are settled by argument, become in the all-or-nothing atmos- 
phere of the closed system acts of treason, heresy, and schism.” 2° Heresy is 
the concomitant of dogma, and the relationship is a direct one. 


Sacred Cows 


N ADDITION to dogma, a related condition which turns differences into conflict 
is the importance assigned to the area in which the conflict arises. 

Heresy trials and witch hunts took place in New England in the late 
eighteenth century because the colonists saw the world in exclusively religious 
terms. In this context, ‘“Antinomians, Quakers and Baptists were viewed much 
as we view the carriers of the small-pox or typhoid fever germ. With no knowl- 
edge of the laws of nature or the findings of modern science, shut in on all 
sides by mysterious forces of evil, threatened constantly by devils and witches, 
placing the emphasis mainly upon the life in another world and accepting im- 
plicitly the theological dogma that all values rest ultimately upon religion, it is 
not surprising that the presence of the heretic caused consternation, persecution 
was thought necessary to social health, and toleration meant the spread of deadly 
poison gas.” 8° When we regard an area as important, we become acutely aware 
of attempts to question our premises in this area, and intolerant of those who 
dare to tamper with them. Orthodox views become sacrosanct, and divergences 
of opinion intolerable. 


6 A DOGMA or sacred cow is seen as threatened, a conflict is generated. 
The type of argument usually employed is familiar to semanticists. It con- 
sists in this case of dividing humanity ideologically into two halves. One of these 
is ‘‘us’’—white, good, right, true-blue, and all-American; the remainder becomes 
21 Arthur Koestler, Arrow in the Blue: An Autobiography (London: Collins, 1952), 
p. 230. 

28 G. C. Coulton, Inquisition and Liberty (London: W. Heineman, 1938), p. 80. 

29 A. Koestler, op. cit., p. 232. 


30 J. M. Mecklin, The Story of American Dissent (New York: Harcourt Brace & Co., 
1934), pp. 125-126. 
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“they’”—dark, evil, hostile, alien, and dangerous. The dichotomy is all-inclusive. 
“He that is not with me is against me,"’ Christ is quoted as declaring, ‘‘and he 
that gathereth not with me scattereth abroad.” #1 “But you must understand, sir,” 
patiently explains Miller’s deputy governor, ‘‘that a person is either with this 
court or he must be counted against it; there is no road in between. This is a 
sharp time, now, a precise time—we live no longer in the dusky afternoon when 
evil mixed itself with good and befuddled the world.” *? 

Once the dichotomy has been set up, it almost follows that the slightest 
deviation from the positively valued category could be placed into the negatively 
valued one. The process has been eloquently described by Rapoport in his dis- 
cussion of Lenin’s polemical methods. In the case of an adherent who expresses 
one or two deviant ideas, for example, one dismisses his remaining, orthodox 
views as secondary, points to his inconsistencies, and shows that he unconsciously 
belongs in the enemy camp or that his thinking inevitably leads there.*3 Lenin's 
two categories were socialist (good) and bourgeois (bad). It followed that ‘‘to 
belittle the socialist ideology in any way, to turn from it in the slightest degree, 
means to strengthen bourgeois ideology.” #4 The persecution of heretics is plaus- 
ible, once this premise is accepted. 


Two Working Principles 


it HAS BEEN suggested above that the problem of heresy can be regarded as a 
perceptual one. Although the study of perception traditionally concerns itself 
with the way relatively simple stimulus configurations are translated into psycho- 
logical data, the relevance of a perceptual approach to social psychology has been 
repeatedly proposed. Hadley Cantril argues that “a clear understanding of per- 
ception . . . has just as much relevance for someone concerned with the nature 
and significance of attitudes and opinions as it does for someone whose chief 
interest may be the time error or size constancy. For principles of psychology, 
once we discover them, must—if they are principles—be applicable to all of 
man’s experience.” 35 

One of the principles discussed by Cantril is that “perception seems clearly 
to result from the weighing and integrating of a whole host of factors . . . the 
factors introduced into this weighing process are those which have been learned 
largely unconsciously from past experience.”’ %® 





531 Matthew, 12:30. 

82 A. Miller, op. cit., p. 94. 

33 A. Rapoport, op. cit., p. 84. 

84'V_ I. Lenin, “What Is To Be Done?” Selected Works, Vol. Il (Moscow: Inter- 
national Publishers, 1943), p. 154; italics supplied. 

35 Hadley Cantril, “The Nature of Social Perception,’ Transactions of the New York 
Academy of Science, X (1948), p. 143. 
86 Ibid., p. 144. 
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Could not such a notion be entertained with respect to heresy? Koestler 
describes his conversion as a ‘computation [which] was carried out by an erratic, 
partly unconscious, piecemeal kind of reasoning, until the conclusion was finally 
present in my mind—like the result which appears on the dial of electronic 
calculators.” *7 Douglas Hyde, who left the Communist Party to become a 
Catholic, states that during a long period of time, “even though I was losing 
my health because of the accumulating secret doubts and misgivings, I still could 
not think of myself as anything but a Communist.” 88 Gabriel Almond, in his 
monumental study of Communists who became defectors, points out that the 
process of defection is mostly cumulative, in that it cannot be traced to a starting 
point.5® It is conceivable that most—if not all—members of social movements 
have latent reservations which, given sufficient reinforcement, can result in dissent. 

Another perceptual principle cited by Cantril is that “the weighing process, 
resulting in a perception, goes on for a purpose.” In other words, “perception is 
part and parcel of purposive activity and cannot really be understood except in 
that context.’’ 4° Almond has shown that every Communist sees the party he 
joins in line with his own purposes. He may leave when these purposes are 
neglected or frustrated, and his image of the party changes. 

Heresy has frequently arisen in movements whose systems of beliefs did not 
meet the psychological requirements of their membership. Niebuhr has noted 
that Christianity has been torn by dissent whenever it grew ‘philosophical, 
abstract, formal and ethically harmless in the process.’’ #4 Maurice Simon makes 
a similar observation with regard to the Chassidic heresy among the Jews of 
Southern Poland. He points out that this group “felt that their spiritual needs 
were being neglected by the Talmudic Scholars, whose arid discussions on fine 
points of law they were incapable of following. They were lost sheep . . . who 
were waiting for a shepherd to lead them back to the fold.” 42 Movements tend 
to disintegrate when they frustrate needs on a wholesale basis. 


I PURPOSES are not satisfied by current beliefs, a new ideology may be built 
up which stands in conflict with these beliefs. The discrepancy is sooner or 
later perceived and overt dissent results. However, this may occur under condi- 


tions other than dissatisfaction. The following are some of the conditions that 
may be differentiated: 


37 A. Koestler, op. cit., p. 239. 
88D. Hyde, I Believed (London: G. P. Putnam, 1950), p. 226. 


39G. Almond, The Appeals of Communism (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1954), p. 299. 


40H. Cantril, op. cit., p. 144. 


41M. R. Niebuhr, The Social Sources of Denominationalism (New York: Henry Holt, 
1929), p. 31. 


42M. Simon, Jewish Religious Conflicts (London: Hutchinson, 1950), p. 79. 
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(1) The needs and purposes originally operating no longer exist: Any 
change in purposes tends to bring with it new ways of perceiving things. 

(2) More specifically, the objectives satisfied by membership may have been 
temporary, holding within limited conditions only. Once these objectives are 
satisfied, the movement can be less selectively perceived, and ‘unfavorable’ 
aspects are noted. 

(3) In the course of working and living in the movement and acting with 
regard to concrete aspects of it, the individual will find assumptions about the 
movement invalidated, if actions based on them consistently turn out unsuccessful 
and predictions always prove unreliable. Even people whose need to fool them- 
selves about social reality is very great have at their disposal only limited per- 
ceptual mechanisms with which to accomplish this self-deception. The very magni- 
tude of the task often defeats it from the outset. Thus, to see a circle as a 
square, even if one desperately needs a square, is a much more difficult feat to 
sustain than to perceive, say, a trapezoid as a square. Predictions regarding the 
“square” would lead to failure, just as a fly believing a window to be empty 
space will land against it until it changes its mind. Learning is often the result 
of failure through the following up of mistaken hypotheses.44 A Communist 
who regards the Party as an expression of love and charity /earns and becomes 
disillusioned in the face of perceived manifestions of hatred and violence in 
situations where he expects understanding and forgiveness. 

(4) In the course of acting within his movement, an individual also comes 
to encounter aspects of it not included in his picture of the movement. This 
often leads to the conclusion that the movement has changed, and that these 
aspects have actually not been there before their “discovery.” The member may 
then declare that the movement has “betrayed its principles” or is being led 
astray from its righteous path. 

(5) Similarly, a member's perception of his movement may be so static and 
rigid in content that it is not possible for him to absorb new policies, modifica- 
tions, or unorthodox tactics when they do arise. Almond has noted that every 
“zig” and “zag” in Communist Party functioning brings its waves of defections. 
This is true of most other movements too. 

Critical events or periods of crises tend to make for ideological revaluation, 
and to create situations favoring ideological conflicts within groups.4* Not only 
do crises crystalize latent perceptual discrepancies, but they also tend to under- 
mine the motivational basis for perceptions. Crises also occasion ideological 
consolidation. Crisis situations are thus a multi-faceted breeding ground for 
heresy. 


The above statements about ideological conflict and dissent point up the 
kinds of working principles one can use in considering social movements. In 


43 For a psychological study demonstrating this see F. P. Kilpatrick, “Two Processes in 
Perceptual Learning,” Journal of Experimental Psychology, XLVII (1954), pp. 362-370. 
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each case they serve to place different pieces of social behavior under common 
headings and to include social behavior under categories applicable to human 
behavior in general. 


Summary 


peso ARE important manifestations of social change. Specific deviations 
tend to represent fundamental differences in outlook between members and 
leaders of a movement. These in turn tend to have a motivational basis. 

Dogmatic propositions promote deviations because they circumscribe “‘correct”’ 
interpretations. The same holds for premises which are strongly endorsed. Polar- 
ized thinking develops in such instances. 

Ideological differences have been hypothesized to result from cumulative un- 
conscious elaboration of latent doubts and reservations. Frustrated needs were 
shown to be instrumental in bringing such processes to a head. A number of 
ways in which this occurs have been differentiated. Several such conditions 
occur in crisis situations. 

This paper has represented an effort to apply working principles from the 
study of human perception to a problem in social movements. Illustrations have 
been selected from many different types of movements to point up the universal 
applicability of these principles. 

44H. Toch, “Crisis Situations and Ideological Revaluation,” Public Opinion Quar- 
terly, XIX (1955), pp. 43-67. 





BASIC ENGLISH FOR THE 
ANALYSIS OF "MEANING" 


S. B. WYNBURNE * 


AS A TEACHER Of English who is well situated by reason of his position in a 
Training College for Teachers to see the linguistic chaos that needlessly 
bedevils language as taught in schools, I should like to appeal to my fellow 
semanticists for support in the sort of work I am doing. Our logical mentors 
in the university do not know the conditions of the classroom and unless they 
step out of their cushioned common-room into the school, they will never see 
that they do indeed possess the equipment with which to double the intellectual 
powers of our school population. Logic is indeed the king-pin of education but 
it has to be defined, I would argue, along the common-sense lines of this article 
and then implemented by the concerted advocacy of those who have seen how 
to relate its findings to the traditional forms of a humanistic education. 

But the logician who may pluck up his courage to peer into the schoolroom 
window will have to realise that any remark he may venture to make will stir 
up a hornet’s nest. The Norwood Report on the school curriculum curtly dis- 
misses those who ask, rather vaguely, for the introduction of some logical dis- 
cipline for the ad hoc purpose of promoting “Clear Thinking.” To admit this 
request would be tantamount to admitting that “the great provinces of human 
thought’’—namely, the subjects of the curriculum—have failed to achieve their 
main purpose. Though the report admits candidly that a startlingly high pro- 
portion of pupils leave school with inadequate powers of reading or writing, 
it complacently avoids making any suggestion for a radical alteration, and the 
alteration, I would argue, will have to be as radical as that which has taken 
place in philosophy in the last forty years. 

It would be disingenuous to pretend that the bridge between modern logic 
and the classroom still remains to be constructed, and the whole of this article 
is based on the assumption that the technique of I. A. Richards and C. K. Ogden 
is capable of making an advance in teaching that will compare with the advance 


* Senior lecturer in English, Stranmillis Training College, Belfast, Northern Ireland. 
The Editors are happy to welcome to the pages of ETC. an unusually able spokesman 
for the educational importance of the semantic theories of Ogden and Richards and their 
proposal that semantic awareness be taught through training in ‘‘vertical translation.” 
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made in the world of physics in the last forty years. Though the theory has been 
worked out in the blueprint of some twenty books, and the practice demonstrated 
in a hundred, no practising teacher has, as far as I know, discussed exactly what 
must be done in the classroom and, more important perhaps, what steps must 
be taken to rally the forces sympathetic to the development of the reasoning 
powers of our pupils and students. 

In writing for logicians and semanticists who are only distantly aware of the 
linguistic chaos that obtains in the schools, it will be necessary to assume that 
they have within reach the works of Richards and Ogden and will thus be able 
to measure to what extent the innovations these two leaders advocate reflect the 
definitions that have made philosophy a department of logic. 


_ TYPICAL exercise is to translate a passage of prose or verse from its Com- 
plete English into Basic English. Furnished with a list of 850 Basic words 
and the General Basic English Dictionary, our pupil supplies a ‘‘vertical transla- 
tion” as follows: 


For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care: 

No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 

Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 


There is no longer a flaming fire waiting for them in their houses and 
their good women are no longer there doing the normal, full work of the 
evening; no longer do little sons and daughters come running up to say 
‘good-evening’ in their unformed voices or to get seated on father's knees 
to get the kiss desired by all of them. 

The Basic version is, of course, only the sense part of the total meaning 
which includes “feeling, tone, purpose.” In stripping the lines of their feeling 
even the most insensitive pupil will realise what is being lost. “Tone” will be 
understood to the extent that he realises who Gray was and for whom he was 
writing. Purpose will best be estimated when the whole poem has been read 
finally. 

Of course, the moment the Basic list, or any agreed list, is planked down, 
we are able to define, discuss, and demonstrate with a clarity that no other teacher 
can hope to emulate. The philosopher, it is said, is always concerned with an 
artificial language and should not therefore shudder, as the school linguist usually 
does, at the idea of translating into an artificially restricted vocabulary. The purist 
will undoubtedly recoil in horror from the Basic translation which runs counter 
to all he learned himself in school from his Latin and French masters. And as 
our definition of meaning as sense, feeling, tone and purpose (intention) takes 
quite a time to grasp, he will probably reject the translation out of hand because 
it upsets all his prejudices. 

Perhaps the principle to which the list owes its brevity excites the deepest 
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prejudice. The number of our general ideas is small though the 400,000 words 
of our Oxford Dictionary makes us think they are illimitable. Even though a 
hundred books in Basic prove that the list as used is eminently capable of repro- 
ducing the sense elements of the books chosen for translation, practically no 
linguist would go to the trouble of spending some ten to forty hours to discover 
from experience what we mean when we claim that vertical translation is the 
heir-apparent of the teaching of the classics and foreign languages. But an un- 
prejudiced semanticist should, we hope, see that vertical translation is semantics 
at the level of the schools and is the bridge over which his ideas can proceed 
to help in building up the new core of a humanist education. 

Again, the shortness of our list possesses another obvious virtue: its teach- 
ability. We are able to teach each one of the 850 words to a considerable depth. 
As a dwarf is to a giant, so is our list to the complete range of the Oxford 
Dictionary. It possesses a specimen of every category of linguistic obliquity and 
resourcefulness with which English is furnished so that Basic can be called a 
self-contained language formed of paradigms. Admittedly forming paradigms 
out of our words takes a number of years but this knowledge forms itself pari 
passu with the training of judgment. Every time we use a word in our list we 
are extending our knowledge of its resourcefulness. The brevity of our list is thus 
one of its chief practical virtues. 

As well, the compactness of a list on one sheet of paper obviates any necessity 
for learning it by heart. The classicist cannot start his work of translating at the 
level where the stretching of the mind—the play of the attention between two 
rival modes of expression—begins to pay intellectual dividends, until he has 
learned several thousand words with their complicated rules of accidence and 
syntax. By merely keeping the list before one and consulting it as occasion de- 
mands, one absorbs it painlessly until, after some twenty to forty hours, the 
only trouble presented by vertical translation is that of discovering the exact 
sense of an original. 


IX ANY SORT of common-sense reasoning it is advisable to rid oneself of as 
many emotive words as possible. In the example of vertical translation above 
we have removed the rhythm, color, texture, feeling, suggestion, and kept 
nothing but the sense. The habit of making this preliminary step, I would main- 
tain, is perhaps the most important to inculcate into those whom we wish to 
train as good reasoners. The advice, given in a couple of pages of exhortation in 
books on “‘clearer thinking,’’ to rid a passage of its emotively toned words, is a 
counsel of perfection. One of the most persistent tendencies of our human 
make-up is to argue with the most colorful, passionate words at our disposal 
and nothing will train our pupils and students to become dispassionate in reason- 
ing except translation of the type above for one hour a day, five days a week, 
thirty-three weeks in the year for six years at a grammar school 
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And in any argument both sides refuse to relinquish their favorite words. 
When our vertical translation has proved that it is easier to come to some sort 
of accommodation if the big drum has been taken out of language, we shall also 
find that each discussion within the limits of our language makes the next one 
easier. The tremendous narrowing down recently of the field of philosophical 
divergence has its parallel in our relating of the whole of English to our fifty 
to one hundred ideas. 

Another prejudice that has profound roots in human consciousness is that 
words have meanings inalienably attached to them and that if only we could find 
out the real meaning of words we should get somewhere. In fact, some might 
say, the job of the philosophers might well be to find this real meaning, the 
meaning of State, citizen, law, liberty, justice, courage, temperance, authority, etc. 

These eight words, picked at random, come up continuously for vertical 
translation and as only two of them—law and authority—are in our list, the 
others have to be defined in each new context. We can certainly define justice 
without any trouble though its accuracy will depend on the amount of informa- 
tion given by the context. The young translator will soon realise that justice— 
and all words of that category—shifts its meaning continuously and very often 
amounts to little more than a vague political gesture to invite support for the 
speaker's views. He will soon find out as he pursues his daily task of vertical 
translation that words have not got meanings in the usual sense, they simply 
have uses. 

It would be sheer waste of time to put this doctrine before a class and then 
try to hammer it home by continual repetition. By defining every abstraction as 
it comes up, they will always be led to see what its cash value is and to meditate 
on the strange phenomenon that many abstractions possess little more than the 
emotional aura that they carry with them. 

A logician who has pondered for a few moments the example of vertical 
translation above will soon have realised that the translation from one level of a 
language down to another is a process of definition: Gray's verse above is de- 
fined by the version underneath it. But the definitions in each and every case 
depend on the context and as, in the classroom where we are teaching reading, 
no two contexts are the same, our definitions show their ad hoc nature. For us— 
and this article is about those of us who do the actual teaching—there is no one 
definition of justice or good or knowledge, there are thousands and we cannot 
forget this fact. 

But our logic is not only a process of definition, it is also an examination of 
translations. When we have vertically translated Gray's verse, we must also 
compare our sense product with its original to estimate what we have lost: feeling, 
tone, purpose. This part of our procedure has probably little interest for the 
semanticist but he will easily realise how important it is for our pupils to see, 
in the revealing light of translation, the sense structure underlying the other 
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qualities of language. The student is forced each time to meditate on the feeling 
conveyed by the words, to appraise the relationship of the writer to his readers, 
and to muse on the manifold purposes behind most artistic creation. All the time 
our pupil is watching a mind at work and analysing exactly how it is arranging 
its ideas in the way that will have the most effect. This, of course, is what all 
good translation does for a pupil but only one or two per cent of the population, 
I would maintain, ever reach that point in their study of foreign languages where 
worthwhile translation is possible. 


OR THOSE without field practice in translation, the actual class procedure will 

be clearer if we take one idea and study its verbal manifestations as they 
present themselves in the series of exercises put before a class in a six years’ 
grammar school course. The idea of being “free” is very common and some 
thirty exercises in a year will put before us, say, freedom, liberty, independence, 
license, scope, latitude, elbow-room, autonomy, liberalism, emancipation, con- 
strained, confined, untrammelled, enthralled and a hundred other words in which 
the idea of freedom plays a part. With oug half-dozen admitted words—free, 
forced, dependent, chain, range, limit—we find little difficulty in translating the 
idea of free. When our pupil faces the lines 


Cabin’d, cribb’d, confined, bound in 
By saucy doubts and fears 


he must, of course, be certain in his mind of what each word is doing and then 
he can see that the first line is not four different general ideas but one repeated 
in four metaphors. If these claims sound a little grandiose, a comparison of one 
of the Basic books with its original will show how an expert has solved his 
problems, but I hardly think anyone will realize fully the quality of the diff- 
culties vertical translation presents unless he overcomes the preliminary and 
temporary irritation of learning how to use it and reaches the point where he 
feels the limited list as more of a help than a hindrance. For a university semanti- 
cist the chief interest might possibly be a discussion of the words used in the 
translation; for a teacher the first and most important task is the comparison of 
the original and its sense versions. 

Now one of the ways of getting rid of the idea that words like justice, 
wisdom, freedom, state, etc. have a real meaning attached to them, independent 
of their uses, is to keep them out of the allowed list. By this simple precaution 
we are forced, in translating them from Complete English, to discover what 
element of the world and human behavior they are linked up with. We find that 
justice becomes (a) the right division of apples and pears; (b) keeping to the 
rules of football; (c) X getting the work Y was after; etc., etc. But, it might 
be objected, our list contains words equal in duplicity to those we have excised. 
The answer to this is that it is impossible to avoid tackling the problems implicit 
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in substance, quality, right, wrong, authority, education, structure, is, not, and a 
hundred others which we have in our list. But though we have a hundred prob- 
lems, our task is strictly limited. We have, at some time or other, to tackle difh- 
cult problems but the timing of our attack can be based on the receptivity of 
our class. 

At some time or other, we must deal with the problems of substance and 
quality, to take two of our hundred difficult words. But where the university 
logician would make a frontal attack on these ideas and show the place they 
have occupied in philosophy from the time of Plato on, we adopt a long-term 
gradual approach. Vertical translation makes us use substance and, more espe- 
cially, guality a thousand times in the course of a couple of years. Then, and 
then only, we can think of discussing them apart from a specific context. 

Quality is, however, worth an extra note at this point because, by our con- 
ventions, there are no adjectives, only quality words. We can, and do, give some 
guidance to our fourteen-year-olds on the meaning and use of quality but it is 
graded according to their receptivity and those who fail to grasp the theory of 
a substance having qualities will all the time be compelled to practice definitions 
and use ‘‘the quality of being wise” for wisdom. After several years’ practice with 
the word quality they will be ready, at the age of eighteen, to absorb any theories 
we may feel guided to put before them. By abolishing the label adjective and 
substituting quality for it, we remind ourselves that it is a genuine problem and 
must therefore be tackled. 

The long, steady attempt to explain the nature of a quality is, of course, an 
integral part of our attempt to master the nature of an abstraction. The grammar 
book, I would maintain baldly, skirts every point of importance in the analysis 
of the thought processes and concentrates nearly all its attention on fitting words 
into categories. Many school-teachers, perhaps the majority, would admit this 
willingly but they lack the training in modern logic which would make them 
see that vertical translation applies in the classroom the logical discipline pre- 
scribed by modern logicians. As parsing and clause analysis are both analysis, 
puzzled teachers keep on at what they suspect is futile because otherwise, they 
think, they would be giving up analysis. If once university semanticists were to 
interest themselves in the type of analysis suitable for the classroom, their influ- 
ence would increase tremendously. 


_ GRADUAL, step-by-step, approach to the study of the key-points of mean- 
ing is vital in urging the introduction of semantics as the basis from which 
all the linguistic humanities should take their orientation. Nothing would excite 
more immediate revulsion to our recommendation than a manifesto urging teach- 
ers to tackle the hardest points in philosophy: they would reject it out of hand as 
unworkable, as stemming from men who were so divorced from the cut-and- 
thrust of the school that they were incapable of prescribing anything feasible. 
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It would be necessary to stress the slow, cumulative process implied by transla- 
tion. Just as the French teacher proceeds from the present tense to the past and 
then to the future with a final study of the subjunctive, translation into Basic 
allows us to take each problem of meaning at the pace suitable for our pupils’ 
aptitude. To argue this cogently, however, it would be necessary to have some 
little experience of vertical translation because sceptical teachers would imme- 
diately demand a practical demonstration of exactly what it was planned to do 
in the classroom. 

In an article-length discussion of the various points that arise for considera- 
tion during every session of vertical translation, one is apt to give the impression 
that pupils and students have to learn a certain number of definitions and then 
apply them. A suspicious teacher, who had spent half a life-time teaching pupils 
the meaning of passages of prose and verse without being ready at any time to 
give a definition of meaning, would immediately laugh to scorn the idea of 
using a definition in his work. “They could never understand any definitions: 
much better let them just read the stuff and get as much out of it as possible.” 

The answer to this is that our pupils’ first and chief job is to do vertical 
translation: it is not their job to ‘discourse on interpretation.’ We need never 
let them know our definition of meaning, except indirectly, in the questions we 
ask them. When they have achieved a sense translation of the original, the tech- 
nique demands a comparison of the two versions and this establishes the ‘‘feeling”’ 
of the first. When we have established who is writing for whom, and what the 
author's purpose is, we have found out the four individual meanings which make 
up the total meaning but we do not need to use the word definition. 

Actually the method of vertical translation looks very like what takes place 
in the French classroom where first-year French develops slowly into second-year 
French and so on. Only, instead of continuous preoccupation with vocabulary and 
rules of grammar, we tackle in detail all the problems implicit in each of our 
words, The actual exercise of the intellectual faculties imposed by translation is 
strengthening their judgment all the time. While this is going on, the nature 
of our analytic system forces attention on different parts of our language. We 
need not mention the fictional basis of abstractions—a thousand translations of 
abstractions gradually reveal the fact that abstractions are a shorthand method of 
referring compendiously to our experience and that their danger is in ratio to 
their usefulness. The pupil's demands will dictate the depth to which we should 
teach our general ideas. 


— the doctrinal point at which it would be most useful for the logician 
and the new-style schoolmaster to meet is the context. Logicians argue the 
textbook phrases like: ‘The author of Waverly is Scotch’; ‘There are moun- 
tains on the far side of the moon’”’; “This is a dog”; ‘Unicorns are imaginary.” 
To help us they would do well, momentarily at least, to insist on the primacy 
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of the context. In discussing, for instance, a sentence like “The state owns the 
station,”” they may come to some valuable conclusion about the nature of logical 
constructions. But for us the translation of the phrase in its context is sufficient. 
Guided by the context we should be content probably with “The station is 
owned by the government”’ or, with a more detailed context, we might be able 
to specify the name of the particular corporation owning or running it. Whatever 
our problem, we are always guided by the setting of the phrase we are translating. 

No one deeply concerned with the problem of translation will fail to realise 
that rigorous insistence on treating every linguistic problem in terms of its setting 
abolishes, as bogus or irrelevant, nearly every explanation that the grammarian 
puts before his helpless pupils. The problem in school is to find the meaning 
of a communication, not to ponder on what label to attach to each word. We 
certainly want to teach the nature of the noun, the adjective, the verb and the 
preposition, but nothing could be better suited to disguise their nature than the 
fantastic nomenclature that has hag-ridden schools for the past centuries. 

With our limitation to only four “parts of speech,’’ names (nouns), opera- 
tions, etc. (verbs, etc.), qualities (adjectives), direction words (prepositions), 
we can cut out eighty percent of the usual grammatical explanations, and con- 
centrate on the ideas on which grammatical categories are based. A noun is not 
the name of anything and the grammarian is usually uneasily conscious of this 
as he requests his readers to differentiate between names and things. We explain 
our use of the word mame and cannot omit to do it as it is in our list. A name 
for us is the name of an idea of a thing. The semantic concretion known as a 
verb is, for us, an operation and we explain all the operations in our list. With 
our discussion of gwality and substance, we reveal the nature of the adjective. 
The space relationship of direction words soon becomes apparent as we study 
metaphor and its expansions. 

Our formal grammar is thus semantics. If perfect thought depends on the 
grammar of a perfect language, our streamlined grammar is a tremendous step 
forward towards increasing the reasoning powers of our school population. 
Freed from the incubus of a vast vocabulary and the horrific terminology of the 
grammar book, our pupils will be in a position to discover for themselves what 
grammar is. 

But the university semanticist who decides on learning vertical translation 
to see how best his ideas of semantic rectitude can be implemented in the class- 
room, will soon find that he has another task on his hands. He will find, as the 
nature of vertical translation becomes clear in his mind, that what he is doing 
is remarkably like the translation exercises he did in Latin and French. He may 
then come to the conclusion that this method of translating from one level of a 
language down to a lower one will do nearly everything that conventional trans- 
lation claims it does, only in a hundredth the time. And if this is his conclusion, 
he may well wonder if the substitution of vertical translation for the normal 
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foreign language study in schools might not be the panacea towards which 
semanticists and logicians have been unconsciously striving. Only the experience 
of several hours’ hard work will, however, strengthen the suspicion of his own 
importance, as the chief guide in intellectual education, into the certainty that 
those of us who have acquired skill in the new translation have attained. 

And as the semanticist watches his hypothetical class growing in skill at 
vertical translation, he makes a number of cheerful observations. He sees that, 
pinned down all the time by the context, the premises of classical thought and 
philosophy disappear and the pupil is forced to decide what is the cash value of 
every abstraction. After a couple of years the pupil is free from the error of 
thinking that meaning is discrete and neatly tied down by a word. The magical 
significance of words disappears and its place is taken by a heightened apprecia- 
tion of all the qualities that differentiate literature from journalism, and good 
journalism from sensationalism. The pupil sees that words have uses only and 
no “‘real essence’’; that absolute standards do not exist in the study of English; 
that nouns—especially proper ones and those with a semi-absolute status—are 
dangerous; that there is nothing sacred and immutable about symbols; that, 
for purposes of writing sense, we simply do not need to use, though we define 
them ad hoc, hundreds of different words that are necessities only for the person 
who wishes to write emotively ; that by distinguishing between words and things 
we find many problems are only about words. 


- THE PAST the hungry sheep looked up to the university professors of the 
great humanities but the latter were too busy with their local problems of 
scholarship to see the whole field of language-based education. It is time now 
for the logician to tell the hungry sheep that they are looking in the wrong 


direction; that logic which has turned philosophy into linguistic analysis is now 
in a position to give its attention to the language theories of the classroom. The 
climate of opinion is such that the puzzled, disillusioned but honest teachers of 
language are ready to listen to a clear, forcible, and practicable recommendation 
from the only person who is intellectually prepared to argue socratically the 
complex theories that lie behind the eminently simple art-technique of transla- 
tion from one level of a language down to another. The only thing our students 
need to do is to translate and thereby strengthen their judgment: it is our job 
as theorists to comment on interpretation. 





SOLSTICE GREETING 


LESLIE B. BLADES * 


owe YOU out there 
whoever you are 
wherever you are, 

I send this invitation: 


let us sit awhile 
to contemplate a mystery. 


Consider speech. 


From somewhere in this bone-cased battery of cells 

a THAT flows through the mobile sculptured tongue 
past the articulate lips, and—marvel, Friend— 

I enter through your delicate orificed ear 

into your bone-cased battery of cells and we are joined. 


Miracle union . . . 

soul with soul is fused in understanding 

so that my love for you, a fellow, 

is known to both as multiplied by two; 

and so is joy; 

and so is faith; 

and peace; 

and courage for tomorrow and tomorrow. 


This is my greeting to you then, 

this winter solstice, this season of the year, 
every season, 

all times, 

and forever: 

that we are one. 


We are life being human. 


* Mr. Blades, psychotherapist, practices in Berkeley, California. 





SEMANTIC PSYCHOTHERAPY: 
AN EXCHANGE OF VIEWS 


THE MISAPPLICATION OF 
KORZYBSKIAN PRINCIPLES 


NORMAN LOCKE * 


— Is something in the approach of general semantics to man that reminds 
one of psychotherapy. The application of Korzybski’s principles is said by 
some to result in an organization of the thought process, an evaluation of situa- 
tions, and an avoidance of confusion, all of which will add to good personal 
adjustment. Anatol Rapoport writes that the principle of non-identity would be 
violated, according to Korzybski, by the man who says, “I am a failure,’ and 
then “reacts to the label in ways that are far removed from an effective remedy 
of the situation.” 1 To correct such a situation is to adopt an extensional orienta- 
tion, that is, to be “aware of things, facts, and operations in the way they are 
related in nature instead of in the way they are talked about.’’ S. I. Hayakawa 
tells us how to attain this orientation by adopting the rules of indexing and 
dating, remembering the implicit et cetera, being chary of the ‘‘is” of identity, 
and so forth. These rules are intended to take the person ‘‘to sub-verbal levels— 
to observing and feeling and absorbing as directly perceived data the non- 
linguistic actualities distorted by language.” ? 

There is no dispute with these basic concepts. However, all too often they 
are taken as solutions to deep problems of personality. When this is done, em- 
phasis is erroneously placed on the end product, the effect rather than the cause, 
of emotional disturbances. 

From these Korzybskian principles has grown a psychotherapy which stresses 
clarity of thought to be achieved through a more valid use of communication. 
This psychotherapy holds that the mastery of language and symbols will result 
in the adequate solution of emotional problems. Achieving such mastery means 
that a person will be able to verbalize his problem, to differentiate between his 
immediate problem and other, less relevant ones, to educe relations, and to 


* Norman Locke, Ph.D., is at the Group Psychotherapy Center in New York City. 
This paper is based on a lecture given before the New York Society of General Semantics 
on May 17, 1955. 


1 Anatol Rapoport, ““What is Semantics?” ETC., X (Autumn, 1952), 12-24 
2S. I. Hayakawa, “Semantics,” ETC., IX (Summer, 1952), 243-257 
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come to conclusions based on facts. Semantic therapy is directed towards these 
ends. It begins with an evaluation of the communication of exact meaning. If 
a person is not appropriately communicating, his misuse of terms and symbols 
is examined. As therapist and patient work together, the patient gains freedom 
and clarity of communication and begins to understand himself, his problems, 
and his goals. The result of being able to put one’s problem into words is a 
control of emotion.’ 

To come directly to the point, all of the above, although true, is incomplete 
and a fallacy—a fallacy because of the reversal of causality. When one works 
with people in group psychoanalysis it is apparent that the feeling precedes the 
words. That is, the person feels himself to be a failure and then verbalizes it. 
The words follow the feeling state and do not cause it. The feeling arises within 
the person, regardless of the objective fact of his actual success or failure, 
and regardless of whether others had acted or spoken in a manner which 
would indicate their opinion. There are no rules that one can follow, no matter 
how desirable the rules may be, because the emotional conflict will always be 
an effective barrier to their successful operation. The sane society can encourage 
communication, but whether the person himself communicates or not is deter- 
mined by forces within himself, unique to himself, and not susceptible to external 
control or manipulation. 

Wolberg holds that the semantic problem is a “purposive attempt [of the 
patient} to cloud issues in order to keep painful aspects of the personality out- 
side the range of awareness.” In addition to this resistance, which the person 
always throws up in defense, the problem, according to Wolberg, also seems 


systemic, one of the many effects of whatever psychobiological strains are present 
during emotional conflict. 


_— BASIS of human communication has three components: the person who 
speaks, the word that is spoken, and the person who listens. From the point 
of view of general semantics the word that is spoken is of prime significance. 
However, it cannot be too strongly emphasized that the word does not exist in 
isolation. In the communications system, the sender and the receiver are of 
much more importance than the signal. The word which is spoken can have 
the most precise meaning, accepted and agreed to by all semanticists. However, 
by the merest inflection, by the most subtle change in facial expression, by an 
overtone, the entire meaning of the word can be distorted by the person who 
speaks it. Over and above this is the attitude, the degree of acceptance or non- 
~ § Wendell Johnson, People in Quandaries (New York: Harper, 1946); Douglas M. 
Kelley, “The Use of General Semantics and Korzybskian Principles as an Extensional 
Method of Group Psychotherapy in Traumatic Neuroses,” Journal of Nervous and Mental 


Disease, CXIV (1951), 189-221; Lewis R. Wolberg, The Technique of Psychotherapy 
(New York: Grune and Stratton, 1954). 
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acceptance on the part of the listener, which likewise conditions the meaning 
of the word. The study of words and word meaning is the proper subject for 
anyone interested in communication, and an identification of the denotative 
meaning of words is of great importance. Yet when we take the human being 
into account, a new distinction between connotative and denotative meaning might 
well be made, in which the connotation is one of an emotional nature. 

By emotional nature, I mean the feeling value which is attached to the word 
by the one who speaks it and by the one who hears it. This feeling value is 
determined by the motive of the speaker and represents his attitude toward the 
total emotional situation. If we take any word and examine, weigh, and under- 
stand its meaning, we have accomplished only a small portion of the total job 
of interpretation. The word cannot exist without the one who speaks it and the 
one who hears it. We have done little more than scratch the surface when we 
have thoroughly evaluated word meaning, and when we have completely refined 
word meaning to its ultimate essence. By doing this, we have done nothing more 
than refine a tool. It is the wser of the tool who will distort it regardless of 
how refined the tool may be. The tool which is the word is refined by semantics, 
but is distorted, blunted, made coarse and callous by the person who speaks it 
and by the person who hears it. No student of general semantics would dispute 
this. To me, the most significant of the distorting persons is the one who hears 
the word. When a speaker voices his words he knows the meaning of what he 
wishes to state. It is the one who hears the word who is the offender. It is the 
listener who filters out certain efements of the meaning and who falls into a 
selective listening. At times he hears only what he wants to hear, at other times 
only what he fears he will hear, and perhaps at still other times only what cir- 
cumstances permit him to hear. 

As an example of these distinctions we can take an occurrence reported in 
an analytic session. Harold is very much in love with Barbara. He finds her 
altogether charming and everything she does delights him. Barbara, although of 
more than average height, has a way of curling herself up into a small space 
when she sits, which Harold finds very appealing. One day, when she turns 
herself into this little ball of a person, he says to her, “You know, there’s one 
thing I never could understand, and that is how a big girl like you could make 
yourself into a little nothing.” The words, as he speaks them, are said with 
affection, with warmth, and with love. However, Barbara is a person who does 
not think too much of herself. Her self-esteem is low, and her image of herself 
is a very unflattering one. Running like a thread through her life is a constant 
feeling that she herself, is indeed, nothing. When Harold, out of feelings of 
love, says what he does, Barbara, out of feelings of shame, feels crushed. No 
one can convince Barbara that Harold did not indict her bitterly. Her problem 
lies within herself. She cannot refine her thinking of herself by symbol substitu- 
tion and come to a happier emotional state by so doing. 
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we example of the importance of the endowed meaning, the meaning 
which the persons place on the spoken word, can be seen in an event that 
occurred between husband and wife. They met after work one evening and turned 
into a lounge for a drink. When they entered, the husband, Bob, turned to his 
wife, Marian, and asked her what she would have. Marian said, “Anything.” 
Bob, feeling rather gay, turned to the bartender and said, “I'll have a bourbon, 
and give the lady anything.” To him, this was funny, it was light, it was gay, 
it was just what she had said. However, Marian, on the receiving end, heard 
Bob say, ‘give the lady anything,” which meant to her that she was not worth 
very much, that almost anything that the bartender picked up and threw in her 
general direction would be good enough for her, that here was evidence of the 
low esteem in which Bob held her. What to Bob was a happy note was given 
the most doleful interpretation by Marian. Marian’s problem did not allow her 
to hear what Bob said; her feelings overrode her thought process. Polishing the 
process of symbolic operation, no matter how important this is, will never 
achieve the desired result of changing her feeling. 

Still another example: Bill was sitting at home with his mother and saw 
that she was rather contemplative. He said to her, “A penny for your thoughts, 
Ma.” His mother looked up very sharply and said ‘““What?’’ Bill repeated his 
statement and his mother got terribly excited. “What?” she said, “Is that all 
my thoughts are worth to you? I'm just worth a penny?” Bill became concerned 
and he said ‘No, that was just an expression,” and he went into a lengthy ex- 
planation of the phrase. It was to no avail. His mother would have none of it. 
All she heard was that her son thought so little of her, had such a lack of respect, 
valued her so cheaply, that her thoughts were worth only a penny. She became 
very angry, and refused to talk to him for a period of four weeks. 

These little stories were told by patients in a group psychoanalytic setting. 
They were told from the point of view of the actual event yet illuminated with 
the uniquely individual reactions of the person himself. I find it impossible to 
conclude otherwise than that the feelings of the person are the essential deter- 
minant, and that to correct the situation, the essential matter is to affect a change 
in the feeling. The receiver changes the meaning of the simplest word and at 
times turns it into its opposite. Since group psychoanalysis is based on the inter- 
relationship of people, these distortions can be seen right at hand. In the group, 
emphasis is upon the emotional meaning, the value, the attitude which attaches 
to these words or this act, and as a person releases feelings and tells his reaction 
the distortions are clearly seen. ; 

A differential reaction to the same stimulus sharpens this point. Two or more 
people hear the same words, but each gives his own emotional interpretation to 
them. Thus, one night in a group session, Lou said to John and Herbert, “You're 
the kind of guys I can have a drink with.” To the other members of the group 
what Lou was saying was something that was rather nice and complimentary. 
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John, however, interpreted this as Lou saying that the closest he would come to 
John as a friend was to meet him at a bar down at the corner, have a drink and 
brush him off as casually as he tossed down the drink. Herbert heard Lou say 
that by having a drink with him, Herbert would fall in an inferior relationship 
and that Lou in this manner would establish his superiority. 


poms Is a similar situation in which two words, perhaps as simple as any two, 
became as complex as can be conceived. The reason for the complexity is the 
totality of the situation, which includes the background of the people involved 
and the interactive process which brings them to the point of words. These are 
three people in a group of six: Phyllis, Helen, and Frank. Phyllis is forty-two, 
with tuberculosis of the spine, quite short, with her head sunk deeply into her 
shoulders. Helen is a young girl of nineteen, attractive, well dressed. Frank is 
a man of fifty-six, born in Germany, educated in France, who spent most of his 
life in Paris. Basically, Phyllis feels that everyone will reject her, that people 
look upon her as a freak, and that at no time can she function as a human being 
with other human beings. Helen has been caught up in a play of fears, terrible 
feelings of weakness and of being exploited by other people. Frank has been 
suffering for many years from deep phobias and a general inability to function. 
Shortly after entering a psychoanalytic group, Frank became very supportive of 
Phyllis. He told her that he would take her to the museum and tell her all about 
the pictures; he mentioned his great knowledge of wine and said that he would 
go with her to buy some. As a result of this attention, Phyllis fell very much 
in love with him. After some time in the group, Helen began to have rather 
warm feelings toward Frank, these feelings representing for her part of her 
search for her father. Frank, in turn, reacted to Helen much as he has reacted 
to every other young and attractive girl. One day, quite spontaneously, Helen 
said that she would like to go out with Frank. He responded eagerly. Phyllis 
reacted out of her own need and her own feeling that inevitably she would be 
rejected. Much like pouring salt on the wound, she asked Frank how he would 
react if she said that she would like to go out with him. Frank immediately 
replied, with great feeling: “I can’t.” 

These are the two words around which an entire semantic play revolves. 
When Frank said, “I can’t,” Phyllis felt once again that her deep fears were 
confirmed, that she was being rejected and that Frank found her an object of 
scorn, if not distaste and revulsion. Frank, on the other hand, had an entirely 
different reason. What he meant was that he was helpless with respect to Phyllis, 
that her disability affected him very strongly, that because of it he wished to 
help her as much as he possibly could and yet knowing that he could do nothing 
about the situation, he withdrew. The sign of his withdrawal were the words 
“I can’t.” The same words “I can’t’ were interpreted by Phyllis as meaning that 
she in no way could be a love object for him. 
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As the discussion went on, Frank was able to put into words his basic feeling, 
that he felt sorry for Phyllis, which meant only that he felt anger at -his own 
helplessness in this situation. Helen who had been watching this interaction 
became involved in turn. She felt hurt. “Why don’t you feel sorry for me?’’ she 
asked. Her position was that Frank's interest and affection were being directed 
toward Phyllis and away from her. Phyllis sank deeper into her problem at this 
point because Frank’s implied words were “I feel sorry for you.” This to her 
meant only that he was confirming her suspicions, that Frank really meant, 
“I find you repulsive and an object of pity at best.” 

Here again we have an example of the kind of interpretation which people 
can give to apparently simple words. In one instance, it is a sentence of two 
words, “I can’t,” which has widely divergent meanings, and another instance a 
sentence, “I feel sorry for you,” which sets off a reaction in two different people, 
a reaction determined by forces deeper than the symbol. 

General semantics, designed to achieve successful solution of problem situa- 
tions, has been extended by some to the solution of emotional problems, a ques- 
tionable procedure. If the problem is one which results from faulty symbolic 
operation alone, the principles of general samantics will stand in good stead. 
If these operations, in turn, have been made faulty by an emotional conflict, all 
effort directed toward correcting the operation will be wasted. No work at the 
periphery will help the conflict at the core. Clinical material clearly demonstrates 
that one cannot look to the application of general semantics to solve deep emo- 
tional problems. The emotional conflict takes precedence over every percept and 
every concept. 

Using a semantic approach, psychotherapeutic results can and have been 
achieved. However, these results, like many another therapy that is basically one 
of control, come from without and serve only to dampen or to deflect a process 
which continues. This does not mean that general semantics has no place in 
treatment and cannot be employed successfully. Quite the contrary, for during 


the concluding phases of psychotherapy, it can be an excellent means by which 
a person can test reality. 


REPLY TO DR. LOCKE 


ANATOL RAPOPORT 


R, LOCKE raises a question around which a lively controversy has gone on 

for years among students of general semantics: to what extent is the method 

of general semantics (that is, the cultivation of an extensional orientation) of 
value as a psychotherapeutic technique? There are psychiatrists among general 
semanticists who claim to have applied these methods successfully. There are 
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others who feel that semantic awareness or language hygiene is more valuable .as 
a prophylactic against emotional disturbance than as a cure. Still others are even 
more sceptical and see general semantics as more closely akin to a descriptive 
than an applied discipline (simply a study of the relation between language 
structure and behavior patterns). In psychiatric circles where knowledge of gen- 
eral semantics is still quite tangential, the attitudes are mostly negative, and when 
the question is argued at all it is argued somewhat along the lines suggested by 
Dr. Locke. More frequently general semantics is dismissed as a crackpot cult, 
and it must be admitted that the activities of a number of enthusiasts make this 
attitude at least understandable. 


In response to Dr. Locke's critique, I would like to make three points. 


1. The question of the applicability of general semantic methods to psycho- 
therapy cannot be resolved at this time on theoretical grounds. Not enough is 
known at this time of what governs the organization, persistence, and breakup 
of behavior patterns. It is no more justifiable to maintain that “emotions are the 
cause and language behavior the effect’’ than the other way around. Most likely 
no simple lineal-causal relations in either direction exist between what we call 
“feelings” and our verbal behavior. These terms are much too crude anyway to 
warrant exact statements about them. 

Let’s face it: all present theories of psychodynamics, valuable as they may 
be as stepping stones to future more exact theories, are still primitive grop- 
ings for a proper descriptive language. They have low predictive value; their 
inner logic is hazy; their terms are at best vague indicators of some shared ex- 
periences. There is, therefore, little choice betwen various schools of thought in 
“depth psychology.’” Under these circumstances it seems prudent to welcome any 
reasonably coherent point of view and to commit oneself to none. 

2. The value of any method will be established not by argument but in 
practice, in the laboratory, in the clinic, and in the field. It is not a simple matter 
to establish the value of a therapeutic or a pedagogic method. It is hard to 
evaluate results which are important to us on personal grounds. Often any inno- 
vation “works,” which may simply mean that the method was practiced ener- 
getically and stirred something up. Evaluation of relative merits of psycho- 
therapeutic methods whether professionally approved or cultist is still based 
largely on impressions rather than objective criteria. To this date there are few, 
if any, objective criteria for comparing the relative effectiveness of psycho- 
analysis, group therapy, religious communion, general semantics, magic, and 
leaving the patient alone. Only when reasonably objective criteria of mental 
health are established and controlled comparison of methods becomes as common 
as controlled comparison of various forms of chemical therapy has become, will 
it be worthwhile to argue the relative merits of various methods and to seek their 
theoretical justification. 
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3. Quite aside from its therapeutic value, if any, general semantics purports 
to be a science treating of the relations among symbol, referent, and symbol user. 
Such a science (which already goes under many names) ought to be part of the 
foundation of a unified science of man and as such ought to contribute to our 
understanding of human behavior which must underlie any effective attempt to 
cure mental disease or emotional disturbance. The road from understanding to 
pragmatic application is usually a long and tortuous one—witness the gaps be- 
tween the beginnings of physics and modern technology and between the begin- 
nings of chemistry and biology and modern medicine. 

Therefore it behooves those who are concerned with psychotherapy to learn 
about the various “basic” approaches to the science of man. There is a great deal 
of misconception particularly about general semantics in spite of repeated efforts 
in these pages and elsewhere to make its character clear. General semantics in 
contrast to lexicography is mot primarily concerned with the verbal product. In 
contrast to semantics, it is not even primarily concerned with the relation between 
symbol and referent. The focus in general semantics is precisely what Dr. Locke 
believes is missing from its concern, namely, the relation of symbol to the 
symbol-user (either the sender or the receiver). 


tv all the examples which Dr. Locke gives in the latter part of his commu- 
nication, purporting to show that meanings are not in the words but in the 
speakers and in the listeners, constitute the very ABC of general semantics. Far 
from advocating the establishment of ‘exact meanings” of terms as a measure 
of language hygiene, general semanticists argue that no such exact meanings 
can ever be established except where the only meaning a term possesses is the 
purely intensional one, as in pure mathematics. The constant emphasis on the 
role of the symbol-user and his semantic reactions is what brings general semantics 
in potential proximity to psychotherapy. 

The controversial question, of course, remains. To what extent can psycho- 
dynamics be influenced through making the individual aware of his own symbol- 
using process? In principle this question is no more and no less challenging than 
the fundamental question of psychoanalysis: to what extent can inner conflicts 
of the individual be resolved by making him aware of his own psychodynamic 
process? Both are respectable questions. But we should not imagine that we 
already have an answer to either of them, or that we shall ever get an answer 
to the questions as they stand. These questions must be regarded as starting points 
of investigations. It is quite likely that as the investigations proceed, the questions 


themselves will have to be asked in an entirely different way. But that is all in 
the game. 





TRANSITIONAL EXPERIENCES 
AND PSYCHOLOGICAL GROWTH 


FRANKLIN J. SHAW * 


| gecnvenin of man’s capacity for enlarging his realization and expression of 
personal resources seem to emerge from clinical experience with some regu- 
larity. Carl Rogers sets forth a proposition to the effect that “The organism has 
one basic tendency and striving—to actualize, maintain, and enhance the experi- 
encing organism.” ! In discussing this proposition Rogers says that ideas similar 
to it ‘are being increasingly advanced and accepted by psychologists and others.” 2 
He then cites Kurt Goldstein, Harry Stack Sullivan, and Karen Horney among 
others. Goldstein uses the suggestive term ‘‘self-actualization,” Sullivan says that 
“the basic direction of the organism is forward,’’ and Horney asserts that ‘The 
ultimate driving force is the person's unrelenting will to come to grips with him- 
self, a wish to grow and to leave nothing untouched that prevents growth.” 

Intimations of man’s ‘personal enlargement potential’’ are also clearly in evi- 
dence in the following passage taken from a review of the literature on counsel- 
ing for 1955: 


A dawning construction of man as a self-expressive entity emerges in 
1955 which prompts the prediction, stated earlier, that the counselor of 
the future will be viewed in different perspective than the counselor of the 
present. Sanford’s concept of creative health summons a vision of man’s 
realization of personal resources which is strengthened by Kelley's view of 
man’s conceptual freedom and Murphy's view of man’s capacity for en- 
richment through participation in his life milieu. Super’s stress on build- 
ing on the individual's assets and Foley's reference to circumventing im- 
plications of weakness or personal imbalance would seem to reflect some- 
thing more than isolated instances of positive perspectives. If so, society's 
seme ge of the counselor's role, as well as his own perception of it, 
may be shifting toward a broader interpretation of his function as a 

“human-resources consultant.’’ As such, his interest in self-expressive styles 

* Dr. Shaw is associate professor of psychology at Purdue University and the author 

of Personal Adjustment in the American Culture. 


1Carl R. Rogers, Client-Centered Therapy (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1951), 
p. 487. See also Donald Snygg and Arthur W. Combs, Individual Behavior (New York: 
Harper, 1949). 

2 Ibid., p. 489. 
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of living might be expected to encompass a somewhat more limited kind 
of interest in pathology and rehabilitation as well as in vocational and edu- 
cational choice. The brand of knowledge sought might at the same time 
be expected to revolve increasingly around the question of the nature of 
creative health, a question emerging, it would seem, from the construction 
of man as a self-expressive entity. 

With the accumulation of hunches to the effect that man is characterized by a 
capacity for seeking realization of self-expressive resources provocation is offered 
for theorizing about the development of such resources. If intimations of a 
theory of personal growth can be gleaned from intimations of man’s “personal 
enlargement potential,” moreover, advances in research relevant to human de- 
velopment as well as practical measures for fostering the “‘actualization”’ of self- 
expressive resources might be anticipated. The “intimation” selected as a point 
of departure in the present exposition revolves around transitional experiences 
in which shifts toward an enlarged orientation or outlook can be discerned, albeit 
dimly in the absence of explicit theory to enlighten one’s intuition of the nature 
of the enlarged orientation or outlook. The steps taken in attempting to construct 
such theory can be spelled out more easily, nevertheless, by first citing cases of 
such transitional experiences. 

One such transitional experience occurred on an occasion when a traffic 
officer approached the writer after he had double parked and unwittingly held 
up a long line of traffic while waiting for his wife, on the naive assumption that 
it is possible for a woman to enter a store, make a purchase quickly, and leave. 
After taking note of the traffic officer's arrival the writer asked if he wanted him 
to move, whereupon the traffic officer bowed elaborately and replied, “If you 
would, please.” In departing from a strict definition of the social role of law en- 
forcement agent and relying on his own “inspiration” for handling the problem, 
the traffic officer precipitated a shift toward an enlarged orientation or outlook. 

This larger view of the relationship between law-enforcement agent and 
citizen, if put into words (and it would probably go unverbalized ordinarily), 
might be said to be a matter of reconciling the requirements of law and order 
with the requirements of the individual to preserve his dignity while conforming 
to the law. This reconciliation can be seen as a shift, produced by the inspired 
behavior of the traffic officer, from a more austere and limited view of the rela- 
tionship between law enforcement agent and citizen. Similar inspirations on the 
part of therapists may also apparently produce such shifts. In one instance, for 
example, an over-conscientious young lady apologized profusely for not keeping 
an appointment which she had missed quite unavoidably and was assured that 
it was perfectly all right to have missed the appointment; she protested, never- 


§ Franklin J. Shaw, “Counseling,” in Annual Review of Psychology, ed. P. R. Farns- 
worth (Palo Alto: Annual Reviews, Inc., 1957), p. 373 
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theless, that she might have inconvenienced the therapist whereupon he said, 
“Well, yes, you might have!” His implication, of course, was that her “error” 
was neither a confirmation of her worthlessness nor a destructive act, a larger 
view of the matter than she had previously adopted and one that she seemed able 
to entertain after the therapist's ‘‘flippancy.” 


ee experiences of the kind related above seem to occur in the face 
of unanticipated maneuvers of one kind or another, such as the inspired acts 
of the traffic officer and therapist. From observations of such incidents an em- 
pirical generalization emerges to the effect that transitions toward an enlarged 
orientation or outlook are associated with the up-ending of expectancies, as the 
unanticipated maneuvers of which we have spoken might be described. With the 
emergence of an empirical generalization, a point of departure is offered for 
theory-construction. This point of departure, of course, takes the form of a 
question as to why the empirical generalization should hold true. The question 
in this instance, then, is: ““Why does the up-ending of expectancies precipitate 
an enlarged orientation or outlook? A possible answer to this question is offered 
in the speculation that the organism itself functions after the fashion of a 
theorist, as Kelly * has suggested. Stated as a postulate, the speculation might 
take this form: The organism constructs generalizations for purposes of orienting 
itself in its environment by means of expectancies or predictions. When these 
expectancies or predictions are ‘‘up-ended,” then, the underlying generalizations 
are brought into question and opportunity is provided for transitions to more 
encompassing generalizations. The up-ending of the over-conscientious young 
lady’s expectancies of severe censure for missing the appointment might accord- 
ingly have undermined the generalization (to err is sinful) from which these 
expectancies were derived and provided opportunity for a transition to a larger 
view of the matter (to err is human). 

A corollary to the postulate advanced above is that the organism constructs 
generalizations when prevailing generalizations are challenged or when the pre- 
dictions emerging from them are up-ended. When faced with such departures 
from prediction, the organism is confronted, of course, with a contradiction 
between the expected and the unexpected. The larger view of which we have 
been speaking takes the form of reconciling such contradictions. If evidence 
should be accrued which demonstrates that men are not necessarily mortal, an 
encompassing theory might reconcile men’s mortality with its opposite by indi- 
cating the conditions under which men live as well as die. If erring is not 
punished, an encompassing and reconciling view of the matter is expressed in 
the proposition that erring is human which implies that erring may merit pun- 
ishment but it may also merit forgiveness, human processes being what they are. 


4 George A. Kelly, The Psychology of Personal Constructs (New York: W. W 
Norton and Co., 1955). 
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THEORETICAL cause can now be advanced by a further specification of 
the conditions under which transitions to enlarged orientations take place. 
A condition already mentioned is the up-ending of expectancies associated with 
a prevailing generalization. This up-ending, as we have said, provides oppor- 
tunity for the transition. Whether the provision of this opportunity eventuates 
in the actual transition, we now postulate, depends upon the availability of the 
larger view in a latent form. The larger view, as pointed out above, takes the 
form of a reconciliation of contradictions. If this reconciliation is already “‘on 
tap” or in the making, it is, of course, more likely to emerge as a full-blown 
construction when the contradictions are presented. An “on-tap” reconciliation 
of this kind might be defined as a latent higher-order construction. If humor is 
regarded as a transitional experience precipitated by the punch line, laughter can 
be comprehended as the activating of such a latent construction. This process can 
be illustrated by reference to a speech by Mark Twain at a banquet of welcome 
to General Grant. In an earlier paper, the writer has described how Twain 


employed a punch line during the course of this speech, and commented upon 
its effect as follows: 


Among the commandments that Max Eastman lays down for serious 
jokemakers is the admonition to “redeem all serious mistakes.” He illus- 
trates his point by reference to a speech by Mark Twain at a banquet of 
welcome to General Grant. Twain related to the audience how a future 
president lay in his cradle preoccupied with nothing more than getting 


his big toe into his mouth—something to which the illustrious guest of 
the evening had given his entire attention some fifty-six years ago. “A 
shuddering silence,” as Twain puts it, “came over the audience—for this 
was apparently carrying the matter too far.’’ Twain then redeemed himself 
with the remark, ‘And if the child is but the father of the man there are 
mighty few who will doubt that he succeeded.” ... Mark Twain... in 
the episode related above reconciled the spectacle of an infant with his 
toe in his mouth with the spectacle of achievement on the part of a dis- 
tinguished soldier and statesman. The larger view provided by the recon- 
ciliation of contradictions can be seen as a hoped-for construction. The 
reconciliation of infantile behavior with distinguished achievement, for 
example, offers hope in suggesting that men’s foibles themselves hold the 
seeds of magnificence, infantile as they may be. The theory of humor 
espoused here is in accord with Voltaire’s observation: “Laughter always 
arises from a gaiety of disposition, absolutely incompatible with contempt 
and indignation.” 5 


According to the point of view that has been expressed, Twain's punch line 
would evoke laughter if the listener had “‘on tap” a reconciliation of infantile 
behavior with distinguished achievement. Conversely, the absence of such a 
latent construction would result in the joke’s not being found funny. Our second 


5 Franklin J. Shaw, “Mutuality and Up-ending Expectancies in Counseling,” Journal 
of Counseling Psychology, II (1955), 243, 244. 
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postulate, as has been indicated, holds that transition to an enlarged orientation 
or outlook is dependent upon the availability of a latent higher-order construction. 


P . ptipenenymnined and what is often spoken of as a person’s “coming into 
his own” are frequently taken as evidences of personal growth. If self- 
realization is thought of as a transition to a higher degree of appreciation and 
corresponding expression of one’s resources, it can be understood as a growth 
phenomenon by means of the theorizing in which we have been engaged. Accord- 
ing to this theorizing, self-realization would occur when the individual's latent 
constructions of his own resources were activated by experiences that up-ended 
expectancies associated with stereotypes inconsistent with these constructions. 
The fact that stutterers sometimes seem to profit from encouragement to stutter 
deliberately might, for example, be explained as follows: When told, in effect, 
to go ahead and try out one’s stuttering for all it is worth, the expectancies asso- 
ciated with the stutterer’s stereotype of fluency as an ideal mode of speech are 
up-ended. An “appeal’’ is made at the same time to latent constructions the 
stutterer may hold to the effect that implicit in his stuttering is a mode of com- 
munication suited to him. (More specifically, fluency and non-fluency may be 
reconciled by subordinating them to the idea of “expressing oneself to others” 
which allows for both and which is presumably implicit in stuttering as well as 
fluency, which are relative terms at best.) Paradoxically, the stuttering may then 
diminish as the stutterer tries it out and “comes into his own’’ by discovering 
what it has to offer. 

Occupational self-realization might be analyzed in similar vein. The variations 
in the styles of effective doctors, lawyers, merchants, and chiefs suggest that they 
act in accordance with their particular constructions of their effectiveness, con- 
structions which may have been latent, i.e., ‘on tap’’ but subordinate to some 
stereotype of what constitutes occupational effectiveness—until the stereotype or 
set of expectancies associated with it was up-ended. Star performers in all fields 
are, in fact, noted for their individual styles which depart from the rules 
(George Gobel sometimes turns his back on the audience, for example) and 
which reconcile contradictions between following and violating the rules by 
outdoing their intent (entertainment may be enhanced by turning away from 
an audience as well as facing it). 

Creative thinking, by definition, constitutes a departure from rules or stereo- 
types. It also involves a transitional experience of the kind under discussion in 
this paper. The illumination of which Wallas ® speaks—in his well-known char- 
acterization of creative thinking as a matter of preparation, incubation, illumina- 
tion, and verification—presumably signalizes a transition to an enlarged orienta- 
tion, outlook, or ‘‘grasp.” The stages of preparation and incubation preceding 


® Graham Wallas, The Art of Thought (New York: Harcourt Brace and Co., 1926). 
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the illumination might be understood as periods during which the individual 
discovers and combines the elements of latent constructions which are later mani- 
fested at the illumination stage. The illumination often occurs during periods 
of relaxation, a phenomenon subject to the interpretation that latent constructions 


emerge when the constraints imposed by stereotyped modes of “looking at 
things” are suspended. 


2 ha CONCEPT of suspending stereotypes offers a possible theoretical basis for 
what Rogers has spoken of as “permissiveness” as a condition of growth. 
Given the opportunity to explore freely in a permissive relationship, stereotyped 
constructions and corresponding ways of thinking and feeling are perforce sus- 
pended and latent constructions of “larger dimension’ can emerge. These latent 
constructions presumably vary in degree of accessibility in a hierarchy of avail- 
ability, a consideration which suggests that the higher their degree of emergence, 
the more one may profit from the opportunity for exploration in a “permissive” 
relationship. Stated otherwise, a person may clarify his thinking and feeling 
more, given the freedom of opportunity to ‘think out loud,” when his broader 
perspectives are already in the process of “shaping up.” A corollary to this 
proposition is that the less one’s broader perspectives are in the process of 
“shaping up,” the more he may require opportunity for something more than 
“thinking out loud,” an observation which may suggest that the effectiveness of 
“thinking-out-loud” psychotherapy is limited to the extent to which the indi- 
vidual is already engaged in working out resolutions of personal dilemmas. On 
the other hand, individuals who are so engaged may conceivably be stymied only 
for lack of opportunity for participation in free exploration by means of which 
latent resolutions become more accessible. The inventiveness that characterizes 
creative thinking as well as creative life styles—such as those reflected in the 
individual brands of occupational effectiveness, spoken of previously—seems to 
transpire as the individual feels free to set aside standard approaches and work 
out his own “answers.’” A key to the fostering of creative health, then, might 
take the form of offering freedom of opportunity to people to experiment verbally 
or otherwise with half-baked ideas, hunches, or “feelings” on the assumption 
that the “answers’’ implicit in latent constructions are likely to be discerned when 
standard approaches are set aside and exploration is encouraged. 

The changes that characterize life experience offer challenges to prevailing 
life constructions that often seem to be accompanied by psychological growth. 
The construction of parental experience, for example, apparently becomes en- 
riched very frequently as changes in this experience, ranging, let's say, from 
early experience with a doll, pet or younger child to experience as a grandparent, 
take place. These changes may up-end expectancies associated with prevailing 
views and at the same time precipitate larger views, already ‘on tap’ at a latent 
level. Individuals noted for their vision and ability to grow with experience 
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appear to be people who make use of change as an instrument of growth. It 
might be inferred, for example, that Winston Churchill made use of changes 
in international developments following World War II to enlarge his construc- 
tion of his role as a world statesman. His observation that the world stood at 
the ‘brink of terror” with the advent of the atomic age and his proposal of the 
conference at the summit—in what appeared to be an attempt to forge instru- 
ments other than war as means of resolving international tensions—might have 
marked a further transition, let’s say, in his construction of his role as world 
statesman in a series of such transitions that had been taking place throughout 
his career. Psychological growth consists of just such transitions, according to 
the theoretical burden of the present exposition, and takes place as prevailing 
life constructions are challenged and yesterday's latent resolutions become to- 
morrow’s broader perspective, until they are in turn supplanted by the latent and 
still broader perspective of the present. 


ym POINT of departure used in the exposition of psychological growth pre- 
sented in this paper revolves around transitional experiences in which shifts 
toward a larger orientation or outlook can be discerned. The theory set up to 
explain these transitions postulates that the organism constructs generalizations 
for the purpose of orienting itself in its environment by means of expectancies or 
predictions. A corollary to this proposition is that the organism constructs gen- 
eralizations when prevailing generalizations are challenged or when the predic- 
tions emerging from them are up-ended. Whether the transition to an enlarged 
orientation or outlook actually takes place, it is further postulated, depends upon 
the availability of a larger view in a latent form when the predictions based upon 
a prevailing generalization are up-ended. The fact that stutterers seem to profit 
from encouragement to stutter deliberately is taken as one example of a phe- 
nomenon that might be explained by the foregoing theorizing. The implications 
of the present theoretical treatment of psychological growth for humor, occupa- 


tional self-realization, creative thinking, and changes in life experiences are also 
set forth. 





% DISCUSSION *% 
SUICIDE AS A COMMUNICATIVE ACT* 


S. I. HAYAKAWA 


— FIRST THING that strikes me about the literature on suicide that I have 
read in preparation for this symposium is the degree to which it is taken for 
granted that suicide is an evidence of illness or of misevaluation—something to 
be prevented if at all possible and to be deplored when it happens. As a con- 
sequence of this assumption which underlies almost all the literature, a judg- 
mental attitude towards the subject-matter under investigation colors, it appears 
to me, almost all the investigation. 

When the investigator asks, “Why did X commit (or attempt to commit) 
suicide?” the answers and the individual's record are examined at once for evi- 
dences of emotional disorder. And psychological investigators, who are as much 
like people as anybody, are normally able to find what they are looking for. In 
short, what I miss chiefly in the literature on suicide is writing that is relatively 
free of cultural bias—the bias in this case being the strong disapprobation with 
which suicide is viewed in Western culture. To be sure, social scientists do not 
talk of suicides as sinners, as do most churches, but they do regard them as sick. 
Most papers I have read regard the suicide and the attempted suicide as sick 
almost by definition. 

While preparing for this symposium I was so fortunate as to be able to dis- 
cuss the question of suicide with several native Japanese. None of these were 
psychologists or social scientists. But the idea that the suicide is mentally ill, while 
not unacceptable to them, was not viewed as a leading reason for suicide. As you 
all know, suicide has traditionally been regarded as an honorable path for a 
samurai or commoner to take under certain circumstances in Japan. No concept 
of sin attaches to suicide in Japanese ideology. The response of my Japanese 
friends to the idea of mental illness as a cause of suicide was usually, “But there 
are so many other reasons.’ Asked to enumerate them, the first important reason 

* Read at a symposium on “The Psycholinguistics of Suicide’ at a meeting of the 
American Psychological Association (Section VIII, Division of Personality and Social Psy- 
chology), New York, September 1, 1957. The writer is indebted to Mrs. Bernice Engle 


of the Langley Porter Neuropsychiatric Institute, San Francisco, and to Mrs. W. W. Braley 
of Detroit, Michigan, for many helpful suggestions. 
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given was poverty and despair aggravated by illness, and many cases were cited 
of parents putting their children to death and killing themselves because of the 
impossible weight of economic stress. These cases were characterized as “‘kawais6” 
(pitiable)—but no hint of moral condemnation or thought of mental unbalance 
was connected with this characterization. Another common reason given for sui- 
cide was love. Lovers forbidden to marry by parents who had chosen other mates 
for them often saw no other way of solving their problem than that of com- 
mitting suicide. (This reason for suicide has declined much in the postwar years 
with increased recognition of the right of young people to choose their own 
partners.) Lovers’ suicides are also regarded as “‘kawais6,” and no hint of moral 
disapproval or of suspicion of mental unbalance attaches to these cases either. 


— in all the discussions of suicide I have had with Japanese respondents, 
almost the reverse is the case—for the pitiable cases there is sympathy and 
understanding, and for the cases of suicide for reasons of honor Japanese have 
positive admiration and respect. Among suicides of honor, the best known 
Japanese example is military suicide to avoid the disgrace of capture, but this is 
only one of many kinds. I read to one of my Japanese respondents a passage 
from Ruth Benedict's The Chrysanthemum and The Sword about suicide in 
Japan and invited her comments. Let me cite the Benedict passage with my 
respondent's interspersed comments: 

“A borrower may pledge his giri to his name (obligation to his name) when 
he asks for a loan; a generation ago it was common to phrase it that ‘I agree 
to be publicly laughed at if I fail to repay this sum.’ If he failed, he was not 
literally made a laughing stock; there were no public pillories in Japan. But 
when the New Year came around, the date on which debts must be paid off, the 
insolvent debtor might commit suicide to ‘clear his name.’ ”’ 

(Respondent's comment: “Yes, that used to be quite common a generation 
or two ago.”’) 

“All kinds of professional commitments involve giri to one’s name. The 
Japanese requirements are often fantastic when particular circumstances bring 
one into the public eye and criticism might be general. There are for instance 
the long lists of school principals who committed suicide because fires in their 
schools—with which they had nothing to do—threatened the picture of the 
Emperor which was hung in every school.” 

(Respondent's comment: “Yes, public opinion was such that a principal 
would hardly dare not to commit suicide. You used to hear of cases like that 
before the war.”’) 


“There are also famous stories of persons who were guilty of a slip of the 
tongue in ceremonious readings of one of the Imperial Rescripts . . . and who 
have cleared their names by committing suicide.” 

(Respondent's comment: ‘Yes, the stories are told of how they came home 
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after they had committed these errors, seated themselves before their domestic 
shrines, and committed harakiri. These stories used to be told as examples of 
honorable behavior. . . . And all this reminds me of my wedding, which was 
a traditional upper-class ceremony in the 1930's. As a bride, among the things 
I received was a long, very sharp, finely made dagger. In the old days such a 
dagger was given to the bride of a samurai, so that in the event of the defeat 
of her lord in battle, she could commit suicide to avoid being taken by the 
enemy. . . . There are two kinds of suicide—those which you admire because 
they were carried out from a sense of duty and honor and those you pity because 
they were carried out from desperation—but the idea of honor attaches to some 
degree even to suicides of desperation.’ ) 


I’ SHORT, Japanese tradition has long regarded suicide as a purposeful act, 
which may be and often is, honorable. My respondent explained to me, 
hesitantly and groping for an exact expression, by saying that perhaps the reason 
for this lack of a sense of horror or condemnation toward suicide is the Japanese 
attitude toward death, which is different from that of the Christian West. The 
borderline between life and death, she said, is not as distinct in Japan as in the 
West—there is no equivalent in Japanese to the English expression, ‘When 
you're dead, you're dead.” The Japanese dead are, in a sense, very much alive 
and part of the community. They are ‘“kami’’—they are present in the very air 
you breathe—they are dead but they cannot be said to be gone. This feeling 
results not, as in the case of analogous feelings in the West, from a belief in 
personal immortality. It arises from a kind of pantheism, in which death is seen 
not as a cessation of life but as part of the entire life-process. This sort of idea— 
admittedly difficult to state in English—apparently affects profoundly the feeling- 
tone about death in Japan, and affects no less Japanese attitudes towards suicide. 

This special feeling about death accounts for the fact that while in the 
Western world the act of suicide is the act of cutting oneself off from the com- 
munity, in Japan it can be an act of reaffirming one’s belongingness in it. In the 
pre-war view, the Japanese soldier, defeated in battle, by his defeat cut himself 
off from his community; but by the act of suicide—in this case an act of atone- 
ment (AT-ONE-MENT )—he regained his membership. 

To speak, then, of the logic of suicide and to insist, as Dr. Schneidman does, 
that there can be formally correct reasoning leading up to an individual's 
decision to commit suicide, is a position that can well be understood by the 
Japanese.! What is not to be ignored is that suicide is an executive decision, 
which means that some kind of clear-cut thinking has as a rule preceded the act. 
That the thinking may have been conducted on erroneous premises or in terms 
of an erroneous evaluation of reality is not our concern here; the fact remains 


1 Edwin S. Schneidman and Norman L. Farberow, “The Logic of Suicide,” in Schneid- 
man and Farberow (ed.), Clues to Suicide (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1957). 
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that insofar as a decision was reached, it was preceded by some kind of logical 
process. And to wonder next, as Dr. Shneidman does, whether the structure of 
the language in which one happens to do one’s thinking does not affect both the 
steps in the thinking and the conclusions, is an idea that makes very good sense 
indeed to the student of general semantics. Both these ideas would support the 
position of the phenomenological psychologists that any action must be under- 
stood in terms of the behaver’s frame of reference. As Snygg and Combs have 
said, ‘Everything we do seems to be reasonable and necessary at the time we are 
doing it.” 2 And in order to understand the “sense” behind the suicide’s decision, 
it is necessary to avoid the 4 priori assumption of mental illness, and to look at 


the life-situation as nearly as possible in the same way as it was seen by the 
suicide. 


I THINK that Dr. Shneidman introduces a very important distinction between 
the self as experienced by oneself and the self as experienced by others. But 
the sense of the self as experienced by oneself is something that is esteemed in 
higher and sophisticated civilizations, where the sense of individuality is culti- 
vated and prized. If we are to believe the cultural anthropologists, in primitive, 
tradition-bound cultures, and, if we are to believe David Riesman, among other- 
directed groups in our own culture, there is little or no self as experienced by 
the self, except as seen through the eyes of others. You are, as in Willie Loman’s 
terminology in The Death of a Salesman, “liked,” or, if successful, “well-liked,” 
or you don’t have any reason for existing. You will recall that the salesman’s 
death was by suicide. 

But the self as experienced by others is an important component of the self- 
concept to anyone—to the sophisticated intellectual no less than to those of what 
we would call more primitive orientations. In other words, the Kamikaze pilot 
dashing himself to death, so that his name will be revered and honored by his 
family and nation is not very different from all of us in this room, who hope that 
our own contributions to the social sciences will continue to be read and thought 
over after we are gone. For human beings are, as Korzybski said, a time-binding 
class of life, or as an increasing number of others have since said, the class of 
life whose distinctive survival mechanism is the development of techniques of 
communication, not only among the living, but also from the dead to the living 
from the living to those yet unborn. Time is, therefore, in Korzybski’s phrase, 
the human dimension, and we span time by communications, both verbal and 
nonverbal. 

There is no question that communication and therefore socially defined sym- 
bolisms are involved in suicides of honor, suicides of protest, suicides of apology. 
In Japan the social definitions of the meanings of suicide were explicitly stated ; 


2 Donald Snygg and Arthur W. Combs, Individual Behavior (New York: Harper, 
1949), p. 12. 
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in the West these meanings are rarely explicit, but they are nonetheless felt and 
perceived. The newspapers have just told us that Captain Silverio Brizuela of the 
City of Buenos Aires, the riverboat sunk in the Plata Estuary as the result of a 
collision last Tuesday (August 27), is said to have shot himself as his ship was 
sinking—although this report up to now has not been confirmed. But the mere 
fact that such a report could gain currency is evidence that to the Westerner, no 
less than to the Japanese, a suicide with such a communicative message as “I ac- 
cept the responsibility,” or “I protest the circumstances in which I find myself,” 
is entirely conceivable. 


” ADDITION to the studies which social scientists have already undertaken on 
the sociology of suicide, the content-analysis of suicide notes, the recorded 
and inferred mental illnesses that prompted suicide, and the many other topics 
which have been investigated, I would urge further study of the question, ““What 
does the act of suicide attempt to communicate?” The idea of suicide as an act 
of communication is consistent, I believe, with many of the facts about suicide. 
Suicide is more frequent, both in Japan and in the West, among the higher 
social classes where emphasis is placed upon individual status and achievement, 
or (as in feudal Japan) upon personal honor and responsibility. The rate of 
suicide is much higher among males than among females, which fact reflects the 
degree to which males are placed in positions of ultimate responsibility for the 
fortunes of a family or an enterprise. It is higher among officers than enlisted 
men. It is lower among Negroes in America than among whites, but the differ- 
ence is reduced as Negroes more nearly approach equality of opportunity. It is 
higher among city people than among rural people. 

Also, if we look upon suicide as a communicative and symbolic act, we get 
an insight into what might be called the esthetics of suicide. As is well known, 
suicide is often committed in dramatic settings—off the George Washington 
Bridge in New York, into the volcano at Oshima Island or into Kegon Falls in 
Japan, off the Golden Gate Bridge in San Francisco. The fact that suicide is 
many times more frequent off the Golden Gate Bridge than the Bay Bridge, 
while almost unthinkable off the ugly new Richmond-San Rafael Bridge, is a 
comment on both the esthetics and psychology of suicide. It appears to be a well- 
authenticated fact that women, when they commit suicide, usually dress carefully 
for the event. The fact that esthetic choices are often involved in the act of 
suicide appears to me no more mysterious than the fact that great corporations 
select an able art-director, who in turn selects art work, good paper, and elegant 
typography, for the preparation of their annual reports to stockholders. 


— it is to be remarked that those persons upon whom ultimate responsi- 
bility rests are lonelier than others. When we look upon suicide as being, 
not infrequently, a last desperate act of communication on the part of one 
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who has no one left with whom to share his inner burden, we will attain a 
greater insight into at least some cases of suicide. To be sure, because culture 
is a determinant for Americans no less than for Japanese, the American defini- 
tion of the suicide as being mentally ill will result in the continued strong connec- 
tion in America between suicide and mental illness. But if we look upon suicide as 
an act of communication and attempt to understand its symbolism, we may be able 
to clarify and improve methods of psychotherapy for those who have attempted 
suicide or expressed suicidal thoughts. And insofar as psychotherapy is com- 
munication, that is exactly what potential suicides appear most urgently to need. 


THE TRIUNE NATURE OF 
THE LAWS OF THOUGHT 


WALTER E. STUERMANN * 


7 THREE laws of thought (the laws of identity, non-contradiction, and the 
excluded middle) have served some advocates of semantics as whipping posts, 
to which logicians have been lashed and upon which they have been flogged. 
It is interesting that, according to tradition, there are three such laws. The 
number three is highly mystical—it reminds us, among other things, of the 
three crosses upon which three renegades were put to death some years ago. At 
least one of those fellows, as the story goes, survived the stake. 

It appears to this writer that the dispute over the laws of thought, especially 
in the context of general semantics, has all too often taken on the character of a 
sectarian warfare, of a battle between two orthodoxies. Now this is unfortunate. 
Not much is to be gained when the lines of dispute are so drawn. It is a sterile 
question to ask, “Does such and such an interpretation of the laws of thought 
conform to aristotelian or non-aristotelian orthodoxy?’ One may be able to 
answer the question, but the answer leads nowhere. 

Few will deny that there is nothing intrinsically wrong from a logical or 
mathematical viewpoint in building up a two-valued logical or logistical system. 
Nor is there anything wrong in building up a multi-valued system. Furthermore, 
both types of systems may well have applications, and it is useful to search for 
those applications. The natures of the systems as such do not guarantee against 
misuses of them or against faulty applications. The semanticists are certainly 
right in focusing attention on the meanings of our terms and symbols. And 
where they find faulty applications of, say, two-valued logic their efforts should 
certainly be applauded. The extremist position that there are no applications 


* Associate professor of philosophy, University of Tulsa; editorial consultant, ETC 
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and that there is no worth to the study of two-valued logic is, to say the least, 
false and doctrinaire. Nor should the semanticist contend that the logician has 
not been aware of the limitations and possible misuses of a two-valued logic. 
The ubiquitous recognition and treatment of the fallacy of bifurcation (as well 
as other fallacies) by logicians is witness enough on this matter. We should, 
however, confess that logicians have done a bit in the matter of developing multi- 
valued logics, in revamping the aristotelian treatment of certain topics, in de- 
veloping a logic of relations, and in formulating such principles as the theories 
of types and of descriptions. There are merits and demerits on both sides of this 
controversy—not truth here and falsehood there. This is simply to say that, when 
the dispute between semanticists and logicians is construed as a sectarian war- 
fare, an unjustified bifurcation has, in that case, been made. Responsibility for this 
fault is to be measured out to partisans of both sides. 


M” it not be asserted that logic, as the formal theory of reasoning, and 
semantics, as the study of the meanings and applications of the categories 
of thought and language, are complementary disciplines? A man is not in the 
desperate situation of Buridan’s Ass who, finding himself transfixed between 
two equally enticing stacks of hay, dies of hunger because of his inability to 
decide which to eat from first. If he were pinned down between two boa- 
constrictors, his death or at least a nervous breakdown would be understandable. 
The animal's dilemma was not psychologically well-founded. Neither is the 
frequently posed semantics-logic dilemma well-founded, although the considera- 
tion here may not be a psychological one. A man can thrive on the combined diet, 
with no fear that the two menus, once in the stomach, will through some 
devilish chemistry poison him. It is tragic that the banners of “A” and “A” were 
ever raised in what were supposed to be scientific discussions. 

With respect to the dispute over the status of the laws of thought, the writer 
wants to offer two suggestions. First, the three laws of thought are best under- 
stood as principles of dealing primarily with words or other symbols and only 
secondarily with things. They are really laws of naming, not laws of thought. 
If this be the case, then much of the dispute between A and A viewpoints on 
the laws of thought is undercut. Second, the writer wants to try to formulate 
explicitly the feeling he has had for some time that these three laws are really 
one. It would perhaps be better to say that the three laws are statements of 
three aspects of the single situation established when a name is applied to things. 


II 


“ig DOES NOT greatly matter which of the various formulations of the three 
laws we take for consideration. Suppose we select the general form in which 
John Laird presents them in his Knowledge, Belief and Opinion (New York: 
The Century Co., 1930; p. 202). They are stated in this manner: 
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(1) The Law of Identity: If anything is K, then it is K. 

(2) The Law of Non-Contradiction: If anything is K, then it cannot be 
non-K. 

(3) The Law of the Excluded Middle: Everything is either K or non-K. 


For the purposes of this discussion, let us omit a discussion of “if-then,” “‘any- 
thing,” “everything,” and “‘or.”’ It is necessary, however, to consider the word 
“not.” It appears explicitly in two of the laws and is implied in the other one. 
The word “not” gives the clue to the fact that these laws have to do with 
naming and that they are basically one rather than three. 

In a previous paper, “Are There Empirical Roots for the Law of Non- 
Contradiction?” (ETC., XIII [1956], 4, pp. 303-306), the writer called atten- 
tion to what he called the semantic meaning of ‘‘not.”” The word has its meaning 
in terms of the exigencies of the naming process. When the word “geel’’ is 
applied to a set of things sharing movability and sphericity, others names are 
to be applied to other things; that is, they are denoted by the name, “not geel.”’ 
Given a universe of things, when a name is applied (this is essentially an arbi- 
trary matter), the universe is thereby divided into two domains—the domain of 
things which are denoted by that name and the domain of things which are 
denoted by other names. 








x x 


domain of the 
name "K" 


x 
. x 




















Strictly speaking, the word “not’’ functions primarily to distinguish between 
names; it does not chiefly or first of all legislate for things. It is at this point 
that some critics of the laws of thought have failed to recognize a distinction 
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of crucial importance: they attack the logician as if he were legislating for things 
and not for symbols. The three laws of thought, then, would be better stated and 
better understood if they were formulated so as to make this distinction clear. 
Something like the following may serve: 


For a given universe and a given realm of discourse within that universe: 


(1) The Law of Identity: If anything is called “K,” then it is called “K.” 

(2) The Law of Non-Contradiction: If anything is called ‘K,” then it 
should not be called “‘“Non-K”’ (or by any instance of a non-K name). 

(3) The Law of the Excluded Middle: Everything should be called by the 
name “K” or by the name “non-K,” but not by both the name “K” 
and the name “non-K” at the same time and in the same respect. 


The simple point made here in reformulating the laws of thought seems to have 
escaped many writers of texts on logic. The so-called laws of thought are really 
laws of naming. These laws of naming (in a form similar to that just given) 
indicate that there is a two-valued framework employed in the application of 
names and at the same time they make the needful distinction between names 
and things (thus acquitting the logician of the charge of confusing the two). 
When the laws of thought are viewed from this standpoint, the meritorious con- 
tentions of both semanticists and logicians may be admitted.1 


Ill 


N°’ let us turn to the mystical doctrine that the laws of naming are triune— 
that the three are consubstantial, coequal, and coeternal! The writer is not 
willing to be hung for the last claim—that they are coeternal—for he suspects 
that symbolic transactions are dependent upon the brain and the obscure future 
of the human brain may bring with it the dissipation of the laws of thought or 
naming. He is almost ready to be hung, however, for the doctrine that they are 
of the same ‘“‘substance’’ and are ‘equal’ in import. Undoubtedly there will be 
no dearth of readers of this journal who will offer themselves as hangmen. 

The writer does not deny that it is useful for logical purposes to have an 
explicit formulation of the three aspects of the significance of the naming process. 
Nor is there an objection to formulating, in the propositional calculus, the three 
analogues: (1) (p-p) Dp; (2) (p:p’)’; (3) pvp’. The contention 
here is that, though it may be useful to formulate three aspects of the significance 
of the naming process, the three formulations have the same meaning. 

The diagram given above suggests this. A universe of things is given. The 
application of a name, “K,” fixes the boundary of a domain within which the 
name ‘‘K”’ is applied, or else one has not really engaged in a process of naming. 
The domain for a name may contain no thing in a given universe; the domain 
1See S. I. Hayakawa, Language in Thought and Action (New York, 1949), pp. 
239-242. 
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for a name may contain everything in a given universe—these are the extreme 
cases of a name being affixed to the null class or to the universe class. That these 
extreme cases still fall legitimately within the framework of the naming process is 
indicated by writing, in the class calculus for example, 0 - 1 = 0 and0+1=1., 
The more general situation, however, is where a name is applied to a finite set 
of things. A single situation is established: the universe is divided into two 
domains. The Law of Identity simply says about this single situation that the 
name ‘K” applies to such-and-such entities and it shall continue to apply to 
them. If a thing is named ‘‘K,” then it is named ‘‘K”’: that is, there shall be a 
univocal and unambiguous use of the name “K.’’ The Law of Non-Contradiction 
asserts the same situation, but here the perspective clearly encompasses at the 
outset both domains: if anything is called “K,’”’ then it should not be called by 
the name “non-K” (that is, it should be called ‘“K’’). And the Law of the 
Excluded Middle states that everything in the universe falls under the domain 
of the name “K” or the domain of the name “‘non-K”’ (that is, if a thing is 
called ‘‘K,”’ it should be called “K,” not ‘“‘non-K”: and if it is called by the 
name “‘non-K,” it should be called “non-K,” not “K’’). A single situation is 
established by the process of naming, different aspects of which the three laws of 
naming formulate. 


























A FEW COMMENTS by way of conclusion may be appropriate. We have indi- 
cated that there is a necessary and justifiable bifurcation in the case of the 
application of names to things. This is something different from what is called 
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the fallacy of bifurcation in logic texts and it is also something which does not 
fall within the scope of the criticism by semanticists of the two-valued orientation 
of persons. With respect to the latter comment, it should be said that the bifurca- 
tion in the case of naming must fall outside the scope of the semanticist’s criti- 
cism (it is bifurcation of a different type) or else in the semanticist’s formula, 
“man,” is not “man,” or “ ‘man,’ names something different from ‘man,’,” the 
marks “man,” and “man,” are no longer significant names. Indeed, the only 
ground on which this formula makes sense (as it surely does) is that it desig- 
nates a diversity (subscripts: 1, 2) in unity (mark: man). The name “man,” 
designates a domain, the converse domain of which is designated by the name 
“non-man,,’” and one of the instances of the name ‘“‘non-man,” is the name 
“‘man,.”’ 

The objection arises concerning a thing (T) which has appeared on the 
boundary of the domain of the name “K.” For example, “T”’ might designate 
certain filterable viruses which appear on the boundary of the domain designated 
by the name “living beings” and the domain designated by the name “non- 
living beings.” 

Before T was within the scope of human knowledge there was no issue, and 
the names “‘K”’ and “‘non-K”’ were semantically and logically justifiable and useful. 
Now T appears. At this juncture, then, we apparently have three sets of things 
to consider: (1) things formerly called “K’; (2) things formerly called 
“non-K” ; (3) the thing T which must, if we continue to use the old framework 
of names, be called both ‘K’’ and “non-K.”’ Now it seems to this writer that 
the person who says that the appearance of the new thing T proves that the 
laws of thought or naming are false or invalid does himself confuse names with 
things. If the distinction between names and things is justifiable, what is called 
for is an adjustment of names, not a rejection of the laws of naming. The laws 
of naming are principles which dictate that, in such situations, names must be 
re-adjusted if confusion is to be voided. What everybody actually does here 
(perhaps common sense gives us the guide) is something like this. Let the 
domain of a’s be called by the name ““M.” Then the converse domain, designated 
by the name “non-M,” includes T and the b’s. Or, if for certain purposes the 
inquirer wishes, he may let T itself be called by the name “N.”’ Then the con- 
verse domain, designated by the name ‘‘non-N,” includes the a’s and the b’s. 
It remains that, if naming is to be significant, the universe is divided by the 
names “M”’ and ‘‘non-M,”’ or by the names “‘N” and “‘non-N,” or in the remain- 
ing possible case by the names “P” and “‘non-P."’ What takes place when a new 
thing T appears is a shift in names. This is possible and justifiable, since names 
are arbitrary and are different from things. But the laws of naming continue to 


hold. They must hold, if the new situation is to be significantly named and 
talked about. 





+ BOOK REVIEWS + 
The Star-haunted Moth 


THE OUTSIDER, by Colin Wilson. Boston: The Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1956. 288 pp. $4. 


ip DESIRE of the moth for the star is not satisfied by the multiplication of 
candles and electric lights—not, at least, when the moth is the kind which 
might serve as a symbol for Colin Wilson's Outsider. Those everyday moths 
that perish in the bowls of our floor lamps are all Insiders; and their conviction 
that they would be satisfied to unite with ordinary man-made illuminators has 
been their undoing. Their human counterparts, according to the Outsider’s view, 
live and perish just as ignobly. The Outsider does not want to follow their 
example. If he must perish, he would rather perish in an attempt to reach the star. 

Wilson's sympathies seem clearly to lie with the star-haunted moth. But he 
would recommend to this strange creature a twofold attitude which it has often 
not achieved. It must accept as an article of religious faith that it cannot reach 
the star (that, in fact, it cannot fly half a mile above the earth) ; and yet it must 
retain the conviction that the star is the most important reality in the universe. 
Wilson quotes with approval T. E. Hulme’s statement that ‘man is in no sense 
perfect, but a wretched creature who can yet apprehend perfection.” The wise 
man’s salvation, he suggests, lies in accepting this tragic dual picture of himself. 

At the risk of pushing the moth figure to absurd lengths, we might venture 
to apply it to the general semanticist. The general semanticist is like the ordinary 
moth, perhaps, in that he pays more attention to the electric light than to the 
star. But he is trying not to burn himself as his ancestors have done for many 
generations; and he owes his belief that he is a man, not a moth, less to the 
fact that he can see the star than to the conviction that he can learn to make 
intelligent use of the electric light. 


I THESE analogies are even approximately sound, it will follow almost as a 
matter of course that the general semanticist will not accept Wilson’s major 
thesis. This is not to say, however, that he can derive no benefit from reading 
The Outsider. To him, the value of the book will probably not depend on the 
extent to which he can accept its thesis. Nor will it depend entirely on the 
extent to which he considers Wilson's analysis of particular Outsiders to be 
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accurate (a controversial point on which the present reviewer would not under- 
take to pass judgment). Rather, much of the value of the book to him may lie 
in its enabling him to realize anew that to some types of human beings the formu- 
lations of the general semanticist will presumably remain unsatisfying, if not 
almost meaningless, If he can understand and accept this probability, he will 
have increased his stature. 

Moreover, an understanding of why the Outsider—and Wilson himself—are 
unlikely to be satisfied with the formulations of the general semanticist may 
enable us, not to reject these formulations, but to supplement them. Despite his 
distrust of dogmatic abstract labels, the general semanticist wou!d probably admit, 
if pushed, that he considers his discipline primarily an “intellectual’’ one. Its 
influence on the “emotions” is restrictive—not that it tells him the emotions 
per se are “bad,” but that it admonishes him not to let the emotions play the 
fool with him by making him react unintelligently to a faulty map of the 
territory. At this point the Outsider would doubtless feel impatient; for the 
kinds of territory with which he is most often concerned are not those which 
lend themselves to scientific measurement. He is groping for “values” which 
his imagination, however dimly, makes him feel that human experience ought 
to provide but which he often does not find and certainly cannot measure. 

Wilson is trying to suggest means by which the Outsider, and perhaps ulti- 
mately human beings in general, can satisfy this craving more fully. He cites 
T. E. Lawrence's account of some Arabs who, looking at a painting of a man 
or of a sunset, saw only daubs of color—not a ‘‘picture’’ at all. The difference 
between “daubs of color” and “a painting of a sunset” lies not in the territory 
but in us. What we see is determined by what we have been conditioned to see. 
The conditioning which Lawrence’s Arabs lacked was an obvious kind of visual 
training. But Wilson would extend the principle to less obvious disciplines—to 
the cultivation of the “visionary faculty,” the training of the imagination so that 
one perceives values not detectable by the literal-minded. 


- THIS PROCESS the mind, the emotions, and the body all have, so to speak, 
their own direct avenues of perception. (One of the more interesting sections 
of The Outsider is the portrait of Nijinsky, whose perception centered chiefly in 
a discipline of the body.) The mind does not simply use the emotions and the 
body; it is no more than co-partner with them, or sometimes co-rival with them. 
Quite appropriately, Wilson makes William Blake, with his mythological figures 
of Urizen, Luvah, and Tharmas, the spokesman of this view. He does not cite, 
but might have cited, Blake’s proverb, “Everything possible to be believed is an 
image of the truth.” Everything men have believed, every value they have 
formulated, constitutes a part of the ‘‘reality’’ which we must imaginatively grasp 
with all our faculties if we are to reach full human stature and comprehend the 
full tragedy and glory of the human condition. In this way the Outsider becomes 
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more than an Outsider, and the Insider transcends some of his original limitations. 

As general semanticists we may quite properly continue to point out that 
such terms as mind, emotion, body, and imagination represent fictional entities. 
This realization, too, has its functions to perform. But as general semanticists, 
etc., we can find a place for a book which makes stimulating use of these 
fictions. If nothing more, such a book can make us see afresh that—probably 
to the world’s good fortune—the contributions of Einstein, Korzybski, 
Schweitzer, Nijinsky, and Blake are not all of the same kind. 


Doris B. GAREY 
Manchester College, North Manchester, Indiana 


Categorixing Categories 


A StuDy OF THINKING, by J. S. Bruner, J. J. Goodnow, and G. A. Austin. 
New York: John Wiley, 1956. 312 pp. 


I" THE worps of the authors, “This book is an effort to deal with one of the 
simplest and most ubiquitous phenomena of cognition; categorizing or con- 
ceptualizing. On closer inspection it is not so simple. The spirit of the inquiry 
is descriptive. We have not sought ‘explanation’ in terms of learning theory, 
information theory, or personality theory. We have sought to describe and in 
a small measure to explain what happens when an intelligent human being seeks 
to sort the environment into significant classes of events so that he may end by 
treating discriminably different things as equivalents.” 

What the authors record is the outcome of a five-year program of research, 
part of the cognition project in the Laboratory of Social Relations at Harvard 
University. 

This book, however, is not merely an accumulation of data; it is in addition 
an exciting adventure. That this facet of the study reveals itself is due to the 
fact that this is an extremely well-written book. The scientific imagination 
emerges. 

A study of categorization becomes essentially ‘‘a study of coding and decoding 
processes employed by organisms who have past histories and present require- 
ments to be met.” Too often to those of us who have been raised in Western 
culture, things we characterize as equivalent are conceived of as being products 
of nature rather than as man-made classifications. Although some of the defining 
criteria in terms of which classes are formed are discernible, as rocks which have 
properties that permit us to classify them as rocks, we choose only a few of the 
infinitude of ways of grouping events that are available to us. 

“Our intellectual history is marked by a heritage of naive realism. For 
Newton, science was a voyage of discovery on an uncharted sea. The objective 
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of the voyage was to discover the islands of truth. The truth existed in nature. 
Contemporary science has been hard put to shake the yoke of this dogma. 
Science and common-sense inquiry alike do not discover the ways in which events 
are grouped in the world; they invent ways of grouping.” We invent logical sys- 
tems and with these systems formulate descriptions of the world as we see it 
and according to our convenience. These systems exist insofar as they are found 
applicable to instances of nature. We work in this way because there is no other 
way for us to work. 

Categorization then is one of the principal tools we use to deal with our 
environment. We do not deal with unique events and objects, but with classes of 
things. A category is “a range of discriminably different events that are treated 
‘as if’ equivalent. Category learning is one of the principal means by which a 
growing member of a society is socialized, for the categories that one is taught 
and comes to use habitually reflect the demands of the culture in which they 
arise.” 

There are, however, not only the categories but the strategies by which we 
utilize the cues in our environment to invent these categories. An interesting 
finding is that the strategies we use are related to a “pay-off matrix,” that is, to 
the consequences which may result from our decisions. If the consequences are 
grave, if one’s job is at stake, for instance, the strategy used would become less 
appropriate and there would be a tendency for the subject to gamble with cues 
that would give all-or-none results. If, on the other hand, there were no limita- 
tions of time or availability of cues and no risk involved, the subject would use 
a conservative strategy. He would tend to obtain the maximum information from 
the maximum number of cues, using a step-wise procedure. 

The authors define a concept as the network of inferences that are or may 
be set into play by an act of categorization. We see an object that is red, shiny, 
and roundish, and infer that it is an apple; we are then enabled to predict that 
if it is an apple, it is also edible, juicy, will rot if left unrefrigerated, etc. 


— IMPORTANCE of this book for the student of language rests in the fact 
that words are intimately related to the phenomena of categorization. Words 
are categories. In the process of development, the cues used and the strategies 
used by different individuals in the acquisition of the word concept may differ. 
The process may not be the same for all individuals but will vary according to 
developmental factors. The words Negro, Jew, Communist, etc., are not merely 
words, but categories as well. , 

In the process of communication it is important to understand the cues utilized 
by the individual in the process of categorization. Implicit in the communication 
of word meanings is an understanding of the entire spectrum of that category 
for the individual. Failure in communication and understanding is often due 
to the assumption that the process of categorization is identical for all individuals. 
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This is not a simple, but a complex study ; it may not be easily or immediately 
comprehended. However, for the individual interested in language it is extremely 
important. It represents a highly successful elucidation of the mechanisms by 
which we sort and classify the objects in our environment. 


MuRIEL R. LORAN 
University of California Medical Center, San Francisco 


Marriage for Despair 


MARRIAGE: PAST AND PRESENT, a Debate between Robert Briffault and Bronis- 
law Malinowski. Boston: Porter Sargent, 1956. 96 pp. Cloth $2.50, paper 
$1.50. 

MARRIAGE HAPPINESS OR UNHAPPINESS, by Tom R. Blaine. Philadelphia: 
Dorrance & Company, 1955. 197 pp. $2.50. 


H* MARRIAGE as the basic social unit lost its meaning and utility in the 
twentieth century? And will it eventually be scrapped in favor of some 
sort of larger social group which will satisfy the child-rearing tendencies as well 
as the sexual exigencies of the individual? These were questions of a seemingly 
greater urgency a quarter of a century ago than they are today because of the 
insistence of communist and fascist states that the life of the individual was their 
province and should be submitted to the collective guidance or complete control 
of the state. Italy, Germany, and Russia were in various ways and in varying 
degrees removing young citizens from the supervision of their parents and 
minimizing marriage and the family in favor of larger groups which functioned 
as family. 


Students of human behavior in England were concerned about developments 
on the Continent, seeing in them a fervor that seemed to indicate that some 
basic human trait was at last being manifested and incorporated into social struc- 


ture. That such was indeed the case could be concluded from the reading of a 
work, The Mothers, published by the British writer Robert Briffault in 1927. 
He maintained, employing the anthropologist’s technique of drawing analogy 
between past and present, primitive practice and civilized tendency, that “the 
original domestic institution was a communal body . . . the maternal clan, based 
on group-marriage and on joint parenthood.” 

The Mothers was a brilliant work which aroused interest mixed with resent- 
ment against Briffault’s high-handed and sometimes downright insulting way of 
disposing of the opposing theories of other scientists. 

In 1930 Ashley Montagu, then a student in London of Bronislaw Malinowski, 
one of the world’s foremost anthropologists and linguists, arranged a meeting 
between Briffault and Malinowski which resulted in a series of BBC lectures. 
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These lectures, begun in 1931, consisted of a spirited give and take until an 
excessively heated disagreement between the two participants caused Briffault to 
withdraw and leave to Malinowski the last lecture and the summing up. The 
lectures were printed in the BBC journal, The Listener, and were overlooked 
even by the bibliographers of Malinowski until Montagu collected and reprinted 
them in 1956 along with an introductory essay of his own. The volume 
Marriage: Past and Present is published by Porter Sargent as one of the Extend- 
ing Horizons Books. 

In the central debate of the series several questions are raised, the most 
important being: have group marriage and sexual promiscuity existed as cultural 
institutions? 

Briffault answers both points in the affirmative, citing evidence gathered 
from primitive communities. Malinowski replies that Briffault has wrongly 
interpreted his evidence, which he implies was not collected first hand by 
Briffault anyway. (Montagu calls Briffault a “library anthropologist.”’) Malin- 
owski denies the truth of what he calls Briffault’s insistence that ‘individual 
marriage is a late invention—an artificial product.” 

Malinowski firmly insists that the basis of all human society has always 
been individual private marriage. He does not convincingly explain the reasons 
for marriage being so vital to human society, but he maintains that society has 
always recognized it as basic by surrounding it with the most serious sanctions 
and rituals of religion, magic, or government. 


WENTY-FIVE YEARS have passed, and the social reorganization proposed by 

communism has shifted to matters other than the destruction of the individual 
family. And in the U. S. group marriage and group maternity are certainly not 
proposed as social institutions. But the question of whether or not marriage and 
the family will in time change their character completely and the conjecture that 
promiscuity will take a new group-sanctioned turn are problems which have 
vitally concerned social scientists in the U. S. for just about the twenty-five year 
period that has elapsed since the Malinowski-Briffault debate. 

One of many recent books which deals with the fear that marriage is deterio- 
rating is Marriage Happiness or Unhappiness, by Tom R. Blaine, a presiding 
judge of the Fourth Judicial District of Oklahoma. The book is “based on the 
Author's experiences as the trial Judge in more than ten thousand divorce cases.” 

This work is hardly the scientific treatise that we have just considered. It is 
in fact the raw material with which anthropologists deal. Judge Blaine is the 
kind of informant sought by scientists who study primitive societies. A sort of 
Dobu Islander avec typewriter, the author nevertheless exhibits the same wealth 
of experience enriched by colorful examples and tied together with enthusiastic 
subscription to tribal mores that that has kept many a young anthropologist sweat- 
ing away on far islands and foundation funds. 
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Blaine, like Malinowski, insists that individual private marriage is the vital 
foundation of society. In his book, which is offered as advice to couples who 
are troubled in their marital adjustment, he advances many arguments against 
divorce. 


i TELLING about the marriage practices of the non-Indian natives of Okla- 
homa, Shaman Blaine cites the mores which insist that marriage must work. 
These mores in essence appeal to church-going duty, to a citizen's responsibility 
to keep the smallest units of society functioning, to the adult’s concern for the 
dependence of minor children, and most of all to that working knowledge of 
psychoanalytic theory which seems now to have become public property. 

Blaine avers that a family which prays together stays together. In his dis- 
cussion of crises which can beset a marriage, Blaine recommends that troubled 
couples consult ministers, physicians, marriage counselors, or judges. His alle- 
giance is to the Band-Aid school of psychiatry: 


“I took my wife to a famous diagnostician. He agreed with you that her 
headaches were terrible. He gave her some medicine and told her to read 
books on mental hygiene. I think she is well now. She has not had a head- 
ache in weeks.”” [Quoted from one of the Judge's cases. } 

Doctors tell me impotency presents no greater difficulty to cure to a 
psychologist or a psychiatrist than do hives, asthma or eczema caused by 
emotional factors. 


I have never known a couple where one or both found out about the 
possibility of emotional growth and maturity and had a real desire to 
achieve that growth whose marriage happiness did not grow. 

In his chapter on emotional immaturity, Blaine dismisses the problem of 
extra-marital sex with an embarrassed, ‘“That there is never any excuse or justi- 
fication for unfaithfulness in marriage will be agreed by all.” Compassion for 
the hopelessly immature and a word of advice complete Blaine’s discussion of 
psychological pitfalls. 

Blaine is as certain as Malinowski that marriage is basic to society. He points 
out that “the welfare of all the people in a state is affected by how well every 
marriage in that state succeeds.”’ In Blaine’s correlating of government and mar- 
riage there sounds that real conviction which leads anthropologists to look for 
deep, underlying meaning: 


I am so serious about our national marriage problems that I seriously 
believe the preservation of our form of government is tied up with the 
necessity of saving every marriage, if possible, and the prevention of every 
unnecessary divorce. 

Thus in essence Blaine has said what Malinowski said, that marriage is the basis 


of all society; its support by the magic, the ritual, and the power of society 
proves its permanence. 
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But Blaine’s interpretation reveals a situation that Malinowski didn’t reckon 
with, a situation that turns the threat feared twenty-five years ago into a support 
for that institution which the BBC speakers felt to be in danger. The mass 
identity which seemed to threaten the private, individual character of marriage 
in the U.S., as revealed by Blaine’s unconscious testimony, has strengthened 
marriage into what is at once the most private and the most public of institutions. 


_ UNDERLYING strength which animates Blaine’s book with the powerful 
conviction of a wise chieftain’s words is his constant appeal to a mass super- 
ego, the characteristics and limits of which he senses with uncanny accuracy. His 
citing of religion and law is not the message in this book; he is addressing a 
people who do not accept religion in its rule-giving sense and who feel con- 
temptuous curiosity for psychoanalytic theory. Blaine has no doubt that his 
injunctions are right, and this is because he is speaking for the force which keeps 
the members of a society toeing the line for the best interests of the group just 
because. . . . Such a mass super-ego is easy to observe-in Germany and Japan, 
has been cultivated in Communist Russia, and has its roots deep in American 
character. 

Blaine’s is only one of scores of books on How to Make Marriage Work 
which have come out since the war. These books are a testament to the desperate 
desire of the present generation to make marriage work because of their sad 
certainty that nothing else in present society offers a refuge . . . neither concept, 
creed, nor institution. Matthew Arnold's cry of despair has at last found a home. 

Ah, love, let us be true 

To one another! for the world, which seems 
To lie before us like a land of dreams, 

So various, so beautiful, so new, 

Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 
Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain; 
And we are here as on a darkling plain 


Swept with confus'd alarms of struggle and flight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night. 


_ THIS POINT in American society marriage is earnestly believed in, but the 
proper conduct of a marriage is a puzzle to young people who are usually 
motivated by a desire to have a marriage different from that of their parents. 
Thus married couples model their behavior upon that of their peers, and a uni- 
form modus operandi results which turns the private individual marriage of 
which Malinowski spoke so reverently into one part of a great public dance— 
a dance in which the dancing is two by two, but all do the same step and all 
hear the same music. As for the dancers’ minds, the old problem of whether 
public conviction makes for private joy still remains. 


Lois MAYFIELD WILSON 


San Francisco State College 
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General Semantics at Leavenworth 


ae I am anxious that ETC. readers know of our semantics program at the 
United States Penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kansas. At present I, an inmate 
at this institution, am teaching my second general semantics course, using Wen- 
dell Johnson's People in Quandaries, and | feel that I am having a high degree 
of success. My first course was based on Hayakawa’s Language in Thought and 
Action. With both these courses I feel that the majority of the men in my class 
have acquired a workable orientation in general semantics. They have participated 
enthusiastically in classroom discussions. 

As the class is now conducted, the members do most of the lecturing. If a 
member desires to lecture, he first submits his material to me in outline form. 
I correlate the lectures with the material in People in Quandaries, and then in- 
form the member when he is to speak. I sincerely wish that ETC. readers could 
hear some of these lectures. Many of these men have adopted general semantics 
as a way of life, and when you hear them speak you cannot help being impressed 
by the manner in which they present their ideas. I have paid particularly close 
attention to these lectures and, as a result, I find general semantics most effective 
when the entire group feels that they are actively participating. 

Perhaps it would be interesting to the readers to know what most impresses 
these men in general semantics. After a hundred students or so and a year of 
teaching I find that the men are most impressed with the structural differential 
and extensional devices. 

They tell me that the structural differential has aided them tremendously in 
systematizing their thinking from higher to lower levels of abstracting; and, as 
a result, they feel that they are beginning to understand many things which 
eluded them in the past. But they are most fond of the extensional devices. I 
have had many men tell me that the reviewing of their past evaluations through 
the extensional devices has made serving time an experience from which they 
can benefit from their past mistakes. 

And what does the convict get from general semantics in human relations? 
The class contains people of different races, creeds, and color; yet, they work 
as a team. For example, recently a Negro student was lecturing. Because he had 
not sufficiently prepared his lecture he was unable to bring his subject matter 
from higher to lower levels of abstraction. The class grew restless as the lecturer 
continued to falter on the upper levels of the abstraction ladder. I was about 
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to come to the speaker's aid when I noticed a hand asking for recognition. I 
granted the floor to the man and when he had added his helpful clarifications, 
the lecturer was able to bring his topic down the abstraction ladder with ease. 
The hand I had recognized was that of one of those Southerners who supposedly 
hates Negroes. As a result of this, and many similar incidents, I am convinced 
that general semantics makes one realize that the color of a man’s skin is no 
indication of the man within. 

I will be glad when I finish this class for I intend to teach Science and Sanity 
next. Before I start Science and Sanity 1 plan to lecture from Manhood of Hu- 
manity using it as an introduction. In this manner my class members will have 
some idea of why Korzybski wrote his works. I have also decided on this course 
of teaching as a result of the many new semantics books which were recently 
purchased through the efforts of our Supervisor of Education, Mr. Cuthbertson. 


With this supply of books for a background, I don’t believe I'll have many 
difficulties. 


EARL A. JACOBS 
Leavenworth, Kansas 


General Semantics in Management 


a A group of us at Hoffmann-LaRoche, Inc., Nutley, N. J., a pharmaceuti- 
h cal firm, have been studying general semantics together in the hope that it 
would improve our managerial skills. There are four of us: Edward P. Bacsik, 
field sales manager, Clifford W. Betzer, division sales manager, Robert H. 
Schmidt, field sales manager, and I—John L. Huck, assistant general sales man- 
ager. We have been reading Hayakawa’s Language in Thought and Action and 
devoting part of each of our weekly, two-hour discussions (which have gone on 
for 15 weeks) to the application of general semantics principles to on-the-job 
problems. This letter, which represents our joint conclusions, is written in the 
hope that our thinking about general semantics as a tool for managers will be of 
interest to readers of ETC. 

We agreed that the four most important functions of a manager are decision- 
making, motivation, communication, and evaluation. Implied in decision-making 
is fact-gathering and the ability to make sound judgments as well as the courage 
to make decisions. We consider motivation to be a part of communications, but 
important enough to receive separate attention. 


Decision-Making 


T Is generally agreed in the literature we have been reading, and we concur, 
that decision-making is one of the more difficult and important responsibilities 
of a manager. In times of stress it is perhaps better for a manager to make a bad 
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decision than none at all. Therefore, we discussed the effect of general semantics 
on decision-making. 

We believe that executives who hesitate to make decisions are indecisive 
because they are afraid to be wrong. They feel that among the many possible 
solutions to a problem one is “right’’ and the others are all ‘‘wrong.”” Therefore, 
they search for this single “right’’ answer. In most cases there is no “perfect” 
answer so these vacillating executives keep postponing the decision. 

Another manifestation of this quest for the “perfect’’ answer is when the 
manager ignores the weaknesses in his decision so he can delude himself into 
believing his is the “right” answer. For example, some of our new division sales 
managers purposely or unconsciously overlook weaknesses in the salesman they 
want to employ. Then they are upset when I disapprove of their choice. How- 
ever, when these managers prove that they recognize a sales candidate’s short- 
comings but still want to hire him, 1 almost always give my okay. 


We feel that the study of semantics has helped us make better decisions: 


1. We realize that we will never have a map which describes the territory 
completely. Therefore, we don’t wait until we have “all the facts” before 
making a decision. 

Most executive decisions are based on information from outside sources 
rather than first-hand experience. General semantics has taught us to iden- 
tify facts, inferences, and judgments. Thus we are in a better position 
to know to what extent we can rely on our information. 

Decisions are no more than the carefully considered judgments or opin- 
ions of the man making them. Furthermore there are usually several 
possible solutions to a problem—any one of which can be made to work. 
This knowledge has given us more confidence to make decisions. More- 
over we now recognize that decision-making is a process function and that 
we must be ready to change our decisions to meet changing conditions. 


At a recent meeting of sales training executives I described our program for 
giving our salesmen some basic training in psychology. One man in the audience 
observed that giving salesmen a little knowledge of psychology is a dangerous 
thing. I objected to his statement because “‘all knowledge is a little knowledge.” 
The danger is not in having a little knowledge; it is in not recognizing the fact. 

When making decisions we generally base them on “‘little’’ information or 


knowledge. The important thing is to recognize this yet still courageously make 
decisions. 


ILLIAM ONKEN, director of management development, New York Central 

Railroad, defines communications as, ‘‘a chain of understanding that in- 
tegrates an organization from top to bottom and from the bottom to the top.” 
This definition suggests that communications can both inform and motivate. 
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Use of general semantics principles helps us communicate with our own 
people and customers more effectively. To inform, we rely on facts, extensional 
data, and multi-valued orientation as much as possible. To motivate, we use 
judgments, inferences, and two-valued orientation to a greater extent. It has been 
demonstrated by the military as well as industry that autocratic leadership (two- 
valued orientation) is most effective for building morale and getting action. 

Advertising is a form of communications. As sales managers we are concerned 
with advertising and promotion. Therefore, we were most interested in Haya- 
kawa's analysis of this subject in his essay, “Poetry and Advertising.” 1 First of 
all we disagree with his premise that the basic function of advertising is to teach 
or inform. While our advertising tries to inform, its basic function is to motivate 
people to buy. Experience has taught us that creating automatic reactions through 
a predominantly (not completely) two-valued orientation works best. 

Personally we like brand names. We feel that we cannot constantly make 
decisions based on extensional data before buying a product nor do we have 
the time or inclination to dig out this data. Even if the manufacturer supplied 
us with all this information, we are not prepared to interpret it into terms of 
value. If we were to spend each day making decisions on relatively minor pur- 
chases by a process of comparison, we would waste valuable time. It helps us 
to accept brand names and to make purchases on the basis of that name. We can 
agree that a brand name does not insure top quality but if it has been on the 
market for any length of time it usually insures acceptable quality. No advertising 
in the world is strong enough to keep alive an inferior product. Although brand 
names do not insure top quality, they help us make unimportant decisions and 
to leave our minds free to deal with what we consider more important matters. 

In our own business many doctors ask for the “bare facts’’ and say, “skip 
the sales pitch.” Results have shown that in the majority of cases where we have 
done just that the doctor’s business went to the first competitor who ignored 
that request and went into his sales talk. We have tried to analyze this and have 
reached the conclusion that most doctors do not have the knowledge or training 
to reach a decision based on the data supplied nor do they have the inclination 
to do so. The mother bird of many species pre-digests food for her young. We 
look at the pre-digestion of data for these physicians as a service to them, since 
they are not in a position to digest the basic data for themselves. This may not 
be as it should, but it is the realistic approach for us because results indicate 
this is what the doctor wants no matter what he says he wants, and we must cater 
to him if we are to stay in business. The Don Quixotes of the world can tilt at 
windmills but we feel justified in using the sales techniques that experience has 
proved effective. 


Years ago free competition was usually considered as competition on a price 
basis. Today's economy with surplus production makes it necessary to create or 


1 ETC., Ill (Winter 1946), 116-120. 
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bring forth hidden wants, if we are to sell the merchandise we produce. Today's 
advertising has two jobs to do as we see it. It can be written to satisfy a want 
that exists openly or to create a desire that the consumer did not know he pos- 
sessed. Many of today’s so-called necessities have developed as a result of the 
second type of advertising. 

To condemn the means by which advertising stimulates people to examine 
their wants and needs is to overlook the end results that the world becomes a 
more pleasant place as the individual has more and more of his basic needs and 
hidden wants satisfied. 


Evaluation 


= COMPLETE the management cycle the executive must evaluate his perform- 
ance and that of his subordinates. Evaluation of production workers is easy; 
just measure the pieces they finish in a period of time and the quality of their 
work. But there is no precise way of measuring executive performance or the 
performance of our salesmen. Our salesmen call on physicians to get them to 
write prescriptions for our products. Since they don’t take an order from the 
doctor we can’t measure their production directly. Thus we rely on the superior’s 
evaluation of his men. In other words our salesmen and first-line supervisors are 
judged on intensional information. So, here we are back in the world of words 
again. All of us are judged, promoted, or fired on the basis of words. 

We have an annual appraisal of the salesmen and division sales managers. 
When we evaluate our salesmen the division sales managers and I discuss each 
man’s performance, analyze his strengths and weaknesses, and work out a program 
for improvement. One of the big stumbling blocks is to get the manager to 
describe the extensional behavior of his men. Many managers are prone to 
describe their men at a high level of abstraction. Words like “aggressive,” 
“stubborn,” “‘self-starter,” “cooperative,” and “ambitious” do not give me an 
accurate picture of the man unless the manager and I are reasonably in agree- 
ment as to the meanings of these words. Some managers mean persistent when 
they say aggressive. Others mean that the man is “brassy” and “high-pressure.” 
Thus in our discussion of each salesman, I find it necessary to bring the manager 
down to a lower level of abstraction. 

Another problem in evaluation is the tendency to think of men as never 
changing. When some managers make an evaluation of a man, they seem to 
consider it final. Their description of his performance never changes from year 
to year. Thus, we believe that general semantics can make a valuable contribution 
to evaluation of employees. If we can learn to become more extensionally oriented 
in our evaluations, and if we recognize that this is a process world and that the 
men we judge, as well as ourselves, are constantly changing, we can improve 
our skills in evaluation. 

A successful salesman or manager is one who does the job the way his boss 
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thinks it should be done. Thus, the burden of building an effective organization 
rests with the chief executive. The success of the organization depends to a large 
measure on his ability to think and act in a sane, scientific way. 


JOHN L. Huck, Jr. 
Hoffmann-LaRoche, Inc., Nutley, N. ]. 


Government as Father-Image? 


ae It all began when the United States Air Force, by whom I was at the 
time employed as a civilian Organization and Methods Examiner, decided 
to eliminate several hundred employees, through ‘‘reduction in force” action. 
Those of us who did not have what is technically called “‘status’’"—that is, rela- 
tive permanency of employment—were forced to look for jobs outside the gov- 
ernment. There were a good many of us in this predicament, including one man 
who had already put eleven years of U. S. Government service behind him. 

We found, none of us to our great astonishment, that private industry was 
most reluctant to hire us, or even to give us an opportunity to “‘sell’ ourselves. 
First of all, the private employer apparently accepted without question the usual 
stereotype of the federal employee: a lazy individual lacking in ambition, energy, 
talent, brains, and personality, very much given to taking endless coffee breaks. 
As one man put it: “If they were any good, they wouldn’t stay with the govern- 
ment. Any man who was any good would get out and get into private industry 
where he could make some money.” (An odd statement, it seems to be, when 
one makes job-to-job, salary-to-salary comparisons between private industry em- 
ployees and federal employees—a statement which seems even more unrelated to 
reality in light of my subsequent experience.) It seemed that the prospective 
private employer wasn’t at all sure but that we were “‘security risks.” And this 
really hurt not only our pocketbooks, but also our feelings. 

I remember an interview with a large, world-renowned publishing house. 
It is unlikely that I shall ever forget it. For this organization invited me for an 
interview and then subjected me to a searching inquisition as to my loyalty. The 
inquisition began with the question: “How do we know you're not a Com- 
munist?”’ I knew of the bias of the private employer against federal employees. 
I know, too, of the effect on the “public” mind of the McCarthy charges, accusa- 
tions, insinuations, and so on. But I had never expected to have my own loyalty 
questioned. There I sat, across from a large, fat man with a bulbous nose who 
was asking me to assure him that I wasn’t a Communist. 

I told him that I had been ‘‘cleared”’ for “‘secret,” that my father had been 
cleared for “‘top secret,” that my family had been in this country since 1640. 
I told him all this and a good deal more, and he seemed to remain unimpressed. 
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I told him, not because I felt that it was any of his business, not because I 
wanted to tell him, not because I felt that I wanted so very much to take the 
job he so tentatively offered, not because I felt that I should be happy beyond 
measure, or even measurably happy working for his company. I told him all 
this because I wanted a job. And I wanted a job because I had a wife and four 
children. And so I swallowed my pride and restrained my impulse to punch him 
in the nose. 


H? WAS NOT easily won. I'm not sure he was ever completely won. He pur- 
sued his questioning beyond the single question. He advised me that the 
federal government was full of Communists—a ‘fact’ new to me—and that 
private industry just couldn't be too careful. He seemed unsatisfied with my 
answers and with my reiterated statement that I had been hired by the Air Force 
to handle a highly classified job and that my loyalty had been thoroughly checked 
out by all sorts of people whose professional business it is to check out the 
loyalty of people hired to handle highly classified jobs. And so I left his office 
depressed and discouraged, even though I had some understanding that they were 
seriously considering me as a possible employee. I was more deeply embittered 
towards the Senator and his like than I had ever been before—and I had been 
angry with the things those men were doing ever since they had started their 
business. I now carried an additional weight for now I had not only to convince 
my prospective employer that I was not given to relaxing on the job, I also had 
to convince him that I was not a Communist. 

And so I added to my mental file of observations on the behavior of the 
species Businessmanus americanus a small note to the effect that the intelligence 
these fellows show every day on their jobs does not necessarily extend beyond the 
job situation. I noted—though not without emotion, since I was involved—that 
they can be influenced by stereotypes, by inflammatory denunciations, by whole- 
sale slanders, as easily as the most completely unreconstructed reader of the 
Brooklyn Tablet. After I had finally gotten a job with private industry—a job 
paying $2,500 a year more than the Air Force fiad paid me—I learned several 
things which I also put in my mental file. For instance, I learned that I had less 
responsibility in private industry than I had had in the Air Force, that there were 
fewer check-ups by far on my personal performance on the job. I learned, too, 
that the Air Force was far more efficient, forward-looking, management-minded 
than private industry. I learned that people could “get away with” much less 
output in private industry than in the Air Force. I learned that private industry 
wasn’t ready for such things as work-simplification, work-measurement, and so 
on—notions that were my daily meat and bread in the Air Force. 

I learned, too, that private industry was much less careful about “‘security’’ 
than the Air Force. I gathered these items through experience and through 
conversation with people working in other firms. I learned them by reading 
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masses of literature published for business people—office management magazines 
and the like, and by taking courses in business administration. 


I LEARNED, that is to say, that the American businessman has some deeply-felt 
need to reject “Government” as some sort of stern father-image. And the 
federal government represents this stern father to may of these men. Hence, they 
must criticize the federal employee as a way of criticizing the Government. They 
must—without anything beyond hearsay to go by—assure themselves that the 
“Government” is deserving of the hatred they feel for it. That is, the ‘old man” 
had pushed them around when they were children. Still they felt awe and envy 
towards “father” and needed some psychological technique whereby they could 
show him up. They must believe and act on their compulsive supposition that 
the Government doesn’t have clean hands (i.e. that federal employees are dis- 
loyal), for had not their fathers punished them for masturbating? 

Perhaps because of my own unpleasant experiences I have exaggerated the 
relative efficiencies and so on of the Air Force as against private industry. But I 
have also made a study of the history of “'scientific management,” and I have 
discovered that the federal government is usually ten to twenty years ahead of 
private industry in such practices. And too, I have kept my eyes and ears open 
and listened and looked. What I have seen and heard, that I report. 


CHARLES W. PHILLIPS 
Richmond, N.Y. 


Regional Semantics 


— Some further unforeseen problems in the teaching of English and Ameri- 
can Literature have confronted me recently. I went to school in one of the 
southern states and have worked and lived in the South at several other times. 
The problems I have in mind are concerned with the southernness of data in the 
classroom. (In passing I should say that the students have by far the best 
manners I have encountered.) However, their information is somewhat regional. 

For example, a senior class was winding up the study of Shakespeare's 
Othello. We had considered conflict, protagonist, and tragic flaws among other 
abstractions. When the question of the tragic flaw in Othello was raised, the 
answer was prompt. He was colored. Any attempt to consider qualities of char- 
acter or personality always came back to the same end. He was colored. Time is 
limited. We left Othello with a majority of the class still calmly secure in the 
belief that they had been reading a race-problem play. The reaction was like a 
reflex, a block. 


I don’t even object to a theory that Shakespeare meant blackamoor when he 
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said Moor. I am sure, however, that the author was primarily interested with 
the human problem. The word ‘“‘color’’ concealed it in this case. 

My next series of bumps arrived with an examination on American literature. 
In a class of 54 students, a quotation from the Gettysburg Address was attributed 
to Lincoln by 16, while 13 thought Jefferson was the author, and 25 chose other 
writers. Whereas in the case of Othello a block appeared, in this case there was 
the substitution of names preferred to that of Lincoln. 

On the same question some further speculation might be made. Only 18 iden- 
tified William Byrd as author of an impolite comment on their home state. 
Twenty-eight associated one of his nature poems with Lanier. (There were appar- 
ently no emotional associations.) However, 42 knew a quotation from Davy 
Crockett. 

Reaction to William Faulkner suggests that he leaves them with a feeling of 
uneasiness. Forty students picked the correct title of one of his stories from a 
list of 20. Yet on a question of locale and local-color, only 14 said he wrote of 
the South. Fifteen said he wrote of the North, and 25 picked other areas or 
other answers. They won't own him. 

From a psychological point of view the processes are not especially startling. 
The numbers are. Is it possible that each of us in his own way lives in a world 
so deeply conditioned by the loyalties of his region? How accurate are a north- 
erner’s data about the South? Has any southern scholar in a northern school found 
similar reactions among his students? 


JaMEs D. ALLISON 
East Carolina College, Greenville, North Carolina 


The Nine Billion Names 


— Augie Spectorsky thought I would enjoy reading the Automatic Control 
item about the Tibetan Lamas on page 240 of the Spring °57 ETC. I did 
enjoy reading it, but my long memory compels me to point out that this clipping 
is simply a capsule version of a short story by Arthur C. Clarke called ‘‘The Nine 
Billion Names of God” which first appeared in Star Science-Fiction Stories, a 
collection published by Ballantine in 1953.1 

In this story, a Tibetan monastery acquires an Automatic Sequence Computer 
to speed the compiling of a list “which shall contain all the possible names of 
God.” The specific computer they employ is the Mark V. I quote from the 
story: ‘They believe that when they have listed all His names—and they reckon 
that there are about nine billion of them—God’s purpose will be achieved. The 


1 Mr. Charles T. Laugher, assistant librarian at East Carolina College, Greenville, N. C.., 
has also called attention to Arthur Clarke's story as the origin of this item. 
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human race will have finished what it was created to do, and there won't be any 
point in carrying on.” The Automatic Control item (a promising candidate for 
the New Yorker's Funny Coincidence Department) poses the question, ‘What 
happens next?’ Mr. Clarke provides an answer in the last sentence of his story: 
“Overhead, without any fuss, the stars were going out.” 


Ray RUSSELL 
Executive Editor, “Playboy,” Chicago, Illinois 


Asking Too Much Too Soon? 


S** A beginning student of general semantics may be poorly qualified to 
comment on Joshua Fishman’s review of “Language, Meaning, and Ma- 
turity.” (ETC., XIII [Spring 1956}, 225-232) Nevertheless, it does seem that 
the reviewer confuses general semantics with the reflection of it in the ‘‘reader,” 
an image which must be at least a little distorted if, as he says, the editor 
admittedly has a bias; whether the bias be literary or scientific makes little differ- 
ence. Is it fair, then, to evaluate the contribution of general semantics as a whole 
in the light of the content of this book, as he seems to do? 

His expressed dissatisfaction with the entire field of general semantics is 
somewhat puzzling. Granted that the chorus of interrelated disciplines have made 
thrilling advancements and developments in recent decades. They should have; 
psychology, linguistics, education, etc. were on the scene some years before gen- 
eral semantics was born. 

The gist of the reviewer's complaint seems to be that general semantics is 
superficial, unscientific, and bogged down with hero worship. How surprising, 
therefore, that despite these deficiencies, it should have produced the considerable 
results with which he credits it in one of his closing paragraphs. 

Is it merely by chance that “it awakens the interest of laymen and scholars 
from many different fields in language phenomena,” that “‘it relates the emphasis 
and findings of many disciplines?’ Could it possibly have been easy to develop 
any kind of public awareness of these topics? To expect more of a short supply 
of general semanticists would seem to ask too much, of too few, too soon. 


MARIE BART 
Hines, Illinois 
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WALTER E. STUERMANN: Journals News: Kay De CLark 


| grec sometimes complain that the language of ETC. is too difficult to under- 
stand. They may have a point. In our last issue there appeared in Walter Stuermann’s 
article, “The Name of Jesus: Word-Magic in The Book of Acts,” the word “eisorcistic.” 
The Editors, finding no such word in their office collection of dictionaries, changed it to 
“exorcistic.”” Professor Stuermann, however, changed it back with the following explana- 
tion: “Eisorcistic: a word not in Webster's International, but which has been used in 
certain essays by way of contrast to ‘exorcistic’: ex- (ek, out of); eis- (eis, into).” We 
still are not sure what “eisorcistic’’ means, but we are pleased as all get-out with its 
scholarly appearance on the page. Webster’s International had better get on the ball. 


A RADIO COURSE in general semantics, consisting of a series of 40 lectures by Wendell 
Johnson and originally broadcast from the University of Iowa Radio Station WSUI, is 
now available from the Bureau of Audio-Visual Instruction, University of Iowa. Each 
lecture is 45 minutes long and may be regarded as a sub-unit more or less complete in 
itself. The course ranges in scope from an introductory lecture on “What is General 
Semantics About” to a consideration of “Effective Listening’ and even includes a dis- 
cussion of “The Semantics of ‘Brain Washing.’”’ This series should be of special interest 
to teachers of general semantics, as well as the program chairmen from the various 
chapters of ISGS. For information write to the Bureau of Audio-Visual Instruction, Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 


MARIO LINS of Rio de Janeiro has sent tc the Editors two recent monographs reporting 
his inquiries as a semanticist into the fields of law and sociology. Some of his earlier 
works were annotated in the Winter, 1956-57, issue of ETC. One of the titles is “Search 
for the Functional Invariants of Law’ (1955; 32 pp.). The second is a small book of 
122 pages, Operations of Sociological Inquiry (1956). In each of these works, Dr. Lins 
is chiefly concerned with the logico-conceptual aspects of the discipline and with the 
problem of meaningful communication. Those who are interested in Dr. Lins’ work may 
address him at Rua Anchieta N.° 5—Apart.° 701, Leme, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


PROCEEDINGS of the Second International Congress of the International Union for the 
Philosophy of Science, Zurich, 1954 (Neuchatel: Editions du Griffon, 1955), Volume I, 
Plenary Sessions, contains three papers which are likely to be of interest to the readers of 
ETC. Jean Piaget's paper, “Les lignes générales de l'épistémologie génétique,” points out 
the explicit and implicit appeals to psychology by different modern philosophies of 
science. Piaget then discusses the task of genetic epistemology. With respect to the problem 
of the nature of mathematics, he points out that the genetic method provides two results: 
(1) mathematical entities which appear earliest in order of time give evidence of the 
participation of experience in their formulation; (2) their dependence upon this physical 
reality is by virtue of a relation constituted by the inner “mechanics of the human 
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organism, not by adjustment of the organism to the exterior environment. These factors 
explain in part the recent successes in establishing isomorphisms between modern logics 
and such matters as neurological phenomena. Piaget also goes on to treat logical struc- 
tures and operations from a genetic point of view. The paper as a whole tries to suggest 
an answer to the question, ‘‘How is it possible that mathematical and logical concepts and 
operations have applications?” 

The title of Herbert Feigl’s paper is “The Philosophy of Science of Logical Em- 
piricism.” The specific topics in view are the division of statements into analytical and 
synthetic ones and the empiricist criterion of meaning. Feig] undertakes to defend against 
recent critics the position of the logical empiricists on these points. As he develops his 
themes, the reader is provided with a survey of the mature status of logical empiricism 
after twenty-five years of development. Of special interest to the readers of this journal 
will be Feigl’s description of the modification of the early empiricists’ criterion for mean- 
ing and his stand that the two-valued logic is the only one which can provide an adequate 
theory of deduction. Arthur Pap’s paper is “Extensional Logic and Laws of Nature.” It 
presupposes some knowledge of modern logic and its problems. Pap’s argument is that 
extensional logic (such as in the Principia Mathematica) is unable to cope with sub- 
junctive conditional statements and statements of the laws of nature, which abound in 
everyday language and scientific language. The other papers of the Plenary Sessions were 
presented by E. Gonseth, K. Reidemeister, P. N. Fedossejew, B. Kedroff, G. P. Klubertanz, 
V. Kraft, J. L. Destouches, P. F. Carcano, and Ch. Perelman, representing the cities of 
Zurich, Marburg, Moscow, St. Louis, Vienna, Paris, Rome, and Brussels. 


MARIO BUNGE of the Facultad de Ciencias Exactas y Naturales, Buenos Aires, is the 
writer of several items to which our attention may be directed. 

George Berkeley's Three Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous (1713) set forth 
the disturbing doctrine that “to be is to perceive or to be perceived.” Berkeley tore down 
the fence that Locke built between “primary qualities’ and ‘secondary qualities.’ This 
fence marked off the domain of the perceiving subject from that of the external world, 
which was independent of him. The bishop's contribution to theory of knowledge—esse 
est percipi—became a mighty fortress of certain forms of empiricism and, via Kant, of 
certain forms of idealism. Happily or unhappily (depending upon one’s prejudices), few 
if any satisfactory replies to Berkeley have appeared. We may mention in passing that 
Bertrand Russell labors in an interesting argument in his History of Western Philosophy 
(pp. 651 ff. and 659 ff.) to escape from the convincing but distressing consequences of 
the arguments of Berkeley and Hume. 

Thoughtful replies to Berkeley are always of interest and importance. Mario Bunge 
writes “New Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous,” Philosophy and Phenomenological 
Research (XV, 2 [Dec., 1954]). Here Hylas, defender of the doctrine of an external 
world independent of the perceiver, triumphs over Philonous, the victor in their previous 
encounters two centuries ago. As spokesman for Bunge, Hylas argues (1) that Philonous 
(Berkeley) cannot argue his position without ascending from images to concepts, (2) that 
the mind is capable of proving, or at least suggesting, the existence of empirical facts 
otherwise unknown by immediate perception, (3) that the mind is able, as in mathematics, 
to create new (ideal) objects which are not found in perception, and (4) that the doctrine 
that “the source of all knowledge is experience’’ presupposes abstractions which Philonous’ 
position cannot admit and it thus shows his position to be self-contradictory. Hence Hylas 
moves to a position which maintains the existence of an ‘independent outer world.” “There 
is a reality, existing out of the mind, and which we are pleased to call matter.” 
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What Bunge shows above all is that Berkeley's position is vulnerable at the point of 
its nominalism—at the point where it contends that an abstract idea is an image taken 
as representative of a whole collection of particulars to which we attend. If Berkeley's 
doctrine is revised to admit abstract ideas as a type different from that of images, so that 
the hyperbola and the grapefruit are equally “there” in experience, there is no need to 
drive on to a metaphysical commitment concerning an “independent outer world.” Epis- 
temological monism, under the condition just cited, may well be quite adequate for 
scientific purposes. What is gained for science by importing a metaphysical conceit con- 
cerning an “independent outer world’’ remains obscure—perhaps it gives Bunge and his 
fellow dualists a warm feeling of being anchored to ‘‘things-in-themselves.” 

In “Strife about Complementarity” in The British Journal for the Philosophy of 
Science (VI, 21-22 [1955]}), Mario Bunge pursues the implications of his epistemological 
dualism for the understanding of the relation between conjugate variables in a mechanical 
system as illustrated by the Heisenberg uncertainty principle. The conventional interpreta- 
tion of complementarity in quantum mechanics is rooted in logical empiricism and the 
Berkeleian theory of knowledge, says Bunge. The subjectivistic slumber in which we have 
been immersed is now being disturbed. 

In The American Journal of Physics (XXIV, 4 [1956]}), Bunge is the writer of the 
article, “Survey of the Interpretations of Quantum Mechanics.” He organizes his material 
under four questions: (1) What is the meaning of the dynamic variables and their eigen- 
values? (2) What is the meaning of the wave function? (3) What is the nature and 
origin of Heisenberg’s uncertainty relations? (4) What is the nature of the systems dealt 
with by wave mechanics? Under each question the various contemporary answers are 
described. The situation which obtains in the field of quantum mechanics is interpreted 
as a significant crisis in the history of physics. Bunge maintains that an epistemological 
issue is at stake in the consideration of the problem. This paper and the previous one 
are of importance for the readers of ETC. inasmuch as they reveal that in this contemporary 
scientific problem there are crucial issues concerned with symbolism, semantics, and theory 
of knowledge. 

“El método scientifico,” Revista del Mar Dulce (Buenos Aires—I, 3 [1956]) is a 
simple description by Bunge of the nature of verifiable knowledge. He includes under 
verifiable knowledge the results of logico-mathematical operations and of experimental 
operations. There is a description of the place of hypothesis in the experimental method 
with an emphasis on its “autocorrective’ nature. Bunge goes on to discuss briefly the 
“extra-scientific’ supports of a hypothesis. These are classified as cultural and psycho- 
logical. He concludes with a treatment of the universal applicability of scientific method. 

Bunge is a defender of epistemological dualism. This means that, as regards the situa- 
tion of meaning, we have a triad: symbol, reference (idea), referent (thing in the “outer” 
world). The Berkeleian position (revised as suggested above) against which he argues 
maintains that we cannot meaningfully appeal beyond the realm of experience. Thus, in 
the meaning-situation, we have to do only with symbols and entities in experience in- 
tended by them (whether they be ellipses, elves, or elephants). A distinction may be 
maintained within experience between ellipses and elephants on the ground of relations 
between entities or the different manners in which entities are organized, but not on the 
ground that some are “real’’ in the sense of referring to an “independent outer world” 
while others are “unreal.”’ 


"AN ETHNO-ATLAS” (A Student's Manual of Tribal, Linguistic, and Racial Groupings), 
compiled by Robert F. Spencer (Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Company, 1956, 42 pp., 
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$1.50) contains numerous maps that indicate the location of the cultural areas and tribal 
groups of the world, the location of the language families of the world, and maps that 
show the racial distribution of mankind. A list of 500 frequently mentioned place-names 


and an alphabetical list of tribal and ethnic groups complete this useful anthropological 
manual. 


THE MONTREAL GENERAL SEMANTICS SOCIETY held a public meeting on Sep- 
tember 9 at the Windsor Hotel, with S. I. Hayakawa speaking on “Success and Failure in 
Communication.” Because the crowd proved larger than was anticipated, and because an 
orchestra started to rehearse in the next room, the meeting moved, shortly after it was 
begun, into a more spacious hall. About 450 persons were in attendance. . . . Mr. E. M. 
Walter, president of Management Development Associates of New York City, is announced 
as the speaker for another public meeting on October 21. Future public meetings are 


planned, featuring Professor Earl C. Kelley, Dr. Daniel R. Wheeler, Mr. R. Buckminster 
Fuller, and others. 


SEMINAR ON SYMBOLISM. On March 29 and 30, 1957, the Hacker Foundation for 
Psychiatric Research and Education, 160 Lasky Drive, Berkeley Hills, California, spon- 
sored a two-day seminar on symbolism. Representatives of the fields of psychology, psy- 
chiatry, theoretical biology, philosophy, neurophysiology, sociology, engineering, and litera- 
ture were present. 

The discussion during the two days centered around three main papers which were 
the only formal presentations. The first of these was by Talcott Parsons, Department of 
Social Relations at Harvard University. Dr. Parsons developed the parallel between the 
bases and structure of symbolization in the Oedipal phase of child development, and in 
the course of the process of structural change in large-scale social systems. In the former 
he used familiar symbolizations of the parental figures and the child’s own symbolization 
of self-identity as his main point of reference, and in the latter, used the key symbols of 
political ideologies. 

His contention was that in both cases the main symbols refer to the significant com- 
ponents in the structure of the social systems involved, and cannot be understood without 
reference to a scheme of analysis of these social systems. But at the same time they express 
the principal affects involved in changes of psychological structure, of personalities and 
their attitudes. These are hostility-dependency, anxiety, autistic-type fantasies, positive 
object-cathexes, and the like. On the social level the symbols discussed included for the 
United States, “communism,” “rugged individualism,” ““conformism.” 

In the second paper, Frederick J. Hacker, psychoanalyst and director of the Hacker 
Foundation, focused on some of the formal aspects of symbolization and symbolism, a topic 
which until recently has been somewhat neglected in psychoanalytic literature. He surveyed 
existing psychoanalytic and philosophic contributions, noting various theories and descrip- 
tions of symbolism and its relation to primary and secondary processes. 

He particularly pointed out three double aspects of symbol formation: (1) Instinctual 
origin of symbols—autonomy of symbols (creation of quasi-needs). (2) Symbols of instru- 
ments—symbols as goals. (3) Symbols as fluid content—symbols as structural framework. 
He then related symbolism to the subjective experience of meaningfulness, and the signifi- 
cance of the focus on symbolism for an understanding of pathology, for psychoanalytic 
theory, and for general cultural phenomena (such as the concepts of “work” and “play’’). 
Practical consequences for psychotherapeutic techniques were suggested. 

The third formal presentation was made by Dr. Charles Morris, Department of 
Philosophy, University of Chicago. Dr. Morris initially presented some of the ma- 
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terial which he has obtained on the relationship of value (significance) and meaning 
(signification). As he has conceptualized and described in his Varieties of Human Value 
he discussed his thirteen ‘““Ways to Live’ and the dimensions or factors of these which had 
been obtained by factorial analysis. 

He then described a similar study of dimensions of signification and their relation 
to the dimensions of value which he has been working on with Charles E. Osgood, who 
has in recent years applied factor analytic techniques to meanings. Their attempts to 
explore experimentally the relation of meaning and value formed the bases of much of 
the discussion. Dr. Morris gave some indication as to the possible use of these inquiries 
in the study of personality disturbances. 


DR. J. SAMUEL BOIS and DR. HARRY WEINBERG are conducting two special courses 
under the auspices of the New York Society for General Semantics. Dr. Bois gave 
an intensive seminar, limited to twenty people, on Thursday and Friday evenings, Saturday 
and Sunday, October 10-13. Dr. Weinberg is giving a series of five Friday evening lectures 
on “The Power of Negative Thinking,” beginning October 18. . . . On September 24 
Mr. Thomas F. Hogan, social studies coordinator, of the Norwalk (Conn.) school system, 
spoke on the use of general semantics in teaching junior high school students. 


THE MENTALLY ILL and Language. Jakob Wyrsch (Stans-Bern) writes under the 
title, “Der Geisteskranke und die Sprache,” in the volume Semantica (1955) of the 
Archivio di Filosofia (Rome). The article is printed in both German and Italian. Wyrsch 
deals with the mentally ill who have, before the onset of their affliction, mastered a lan- 
guage. A language is manipulated by man, but it also exercises a sovereignty over him, 
especially over the “inner” man. Language is used by man to create a world (at least in 
the sense, we presume, that community is established by communication). Mental illness 
of certain types—Wyrsch is especially interested in schizophrenia—disturbs the relation- 
ships between man and language. By the citation and analysis of specific cases, Wyrsch 
suggests that the mentally disturbed are trying to communicate by their utterances, however 
incoherent they may seem to be at first glance. They use the elements of the customary 
language, but their use of the elements constitutes a unique language. Their language is 
“nicht eine Art Fremdsprache, sondern es ist ein anderes Ausdruckssystem.” Wyrsch 
then proceeds with an analysis of the expressions of the mentally ill, with a discussion of 
the possibility of translating or interpreting the expressions, and with a treatment of the 
relation of their speech to the genesis of artistic talent 


PROCEEDINGS of the Second International Congress of the International Union for the 
Philosophy of Science, Zurich, 1954 (Neuchatel: Editions du Griffon, 1955). Volume IV 
contains twenty-one papers under the section headings, “Philosophy and Science” and “His- 
tory of Philosophy.” Volume V contains eighteen papers under the headings “Sociology” 
and “Psychology.” H. Feigl's article, ‘‘Physicalism and the Foundations of Psychology,” 
is really only a report on a hypothesis concerning the mind-body problem. ‘Utilizing the 
basic principles of logical syntax, semantics and pragmatics, a double-language view of 
the relation of the mental and the physical can be more securely established. This requires, 
however, very radical revisions of the traditional concepts of spatiality, qualitative and 
quantitative knowledge, teleology, reference (intentionality), and of reasoning.” Notation 
is made of a few sources where this hypothesis is more fully presented. 

J. O. Wisdom presents and analyzes eight arguments that mental phenomena have no 
role in producing any kind of change. His paper—‘Is Epiphenomenalism Refutable?”— 
runs to the conclusion that in a sense it is apparently impossible to decide the issue of 
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epiphenomenalism versus its denial. C. K. Grant in “Notes on the Nature of Psycho- 
logical Explanation” examines Gilbert Ryle’s denial that it is in principle impossible for 
psychology to provide causal explanations of mental phenomena. 


PINTO FERREIRA, member of the ISGS and Professor of the Faculty of Law of the 
University of Recife, Brazil, is the author of three monographs received recently by the 
Editors. A four page item, “Analysis of Mind and Hypnosis” (1948), proposes a cos- 
mology based upon a neo-Freudian view of mind and upon a modernized version of the 
old Greek idea of a world-mind (Nous). The second paper of twenty-one pages is en- 
titled, “Korzybski and a New Interpretation of Socialism” (1952). It opens with a very 
brief citation of the non-aristotelian methodology expounded by Korzybski, Hayakawa, and 
others. A discussion of modern interpretations of socialism follows. Ferreira does not 
successfully show, as the title of the paper demands, just how the scientific methodology 
leads to these newer socialistic theories. We may presume that a new scientific methodology 
entails some things for political and economic theory, but at this point Ferreira does not 


enlighten us. The third monograph of sixteen pages is “Petite histoire de la littérature 
brésilienne” (1954). 


TULSA COMMUNICATIONS FORUM. Under the leadership of Donald Hayden, Paul 
Alworth, and Louis Taubman, the Tulsa Communications Forum was organized early 
in 1957. The Forum has as its principal purpose the examination of the semantic aspects 
of communication (syntactics and symbol hygienics). The present members of the group 
are Paul Alworth (English), Konstantin Geocaris (psychiatrist), J. Goldberg (gynecolo- 
gist), Paul Graber (business sciences), Donald Hayden (English), Frank Jansen (law and 
insurance), Dave Lhevine (radiologist), S. J. Martinez (engineer), B. K. Melekian 
(speech), bela Rozsa (music), Chad Stewart (journalism), W. E. Stuermann (philosophy), 
Seymore Sweet (optometrist), Louis Taubman, (engineer, oil executive), and Robert Kloehr 
(sales). At the April meeting, Dr. Geocaris, who is Chief Psychiatrist at the Hillcrest Med- 
ical Center, Tulsa, read a paper entitled “The Meaning of the Term ‘Schizophrenia’.”” Dr. 
Hayden and Dr. Alworth of the Department of English, University of Tulsa, presented 
“A Review of General Semantics” at the May meeting. At the June session, Dr. W. E. 
Stuermann of the Department of Philosophy, University of Tulsa, read the paper, “An 
Interpretation of Logic as Language.” 


THE AMERICAN GROUP PSYCHOTHERAPY ASSOCIATION has recently published 
a 44-page book of scientific abstracts covering its January 1957, 14th Annual Convention. 
This comprehensive survey may be purchased for $1 from AGPA, Room 300, 345 East 
46 Street, New York, N. Y. 


THE MEXICO CITY 1958 CONFERENCE on General Semantics aroused an immediate 
and enthusiastic response among members of the newly formed San Francisco Chapter of 
ISGS. Already there is talk of chartering an airplane for the trip so that a large delegation 
may go together and inexpensively—a suggestion which is also being discussed by the 
Chicago Chapter. (It's a natural, too, for the Dallas and Los Angeles Chapters.) The 
San Francisco Chapter continues to meet informally on the first Thursday of each month 
at the Old Spaghetti Factory and Excelsior Coffee House, 478 Green Street. There is no 
program except food, drinks, and conversation. People come and go as they will, from 
7 p.m. until midnight or later. At the November meeting, some eighty people turned up, 
many of them newcomers to ISGS, attracted by mention of the gathering by San Francisco 
newspaper columnists. First Thursdays—everyone welcome. 
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ON THE INVITATION OF 


MEXICO CITY COLLEGE 


THE 1958 CONFERENCE ON GENERAL SEMANTICS 


WILL BE HELD IN 
MEXICO CITY, MEXICO 


SUNDAY through WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 24 to 27 


Members of the International Society for General Semantics, the 
Institute of General Semantics, and all other interested persons 
are cordially invited to attend. 


JOHN ELMENDORF 
Vice-President and Dean of Faculty 
Mexico City College 


LLOYD MORAIN 
President, International Society for 
General Semantics 


M. KENDIG 
Director, Institute of General Semantics 


Papers for presentation at the Conference are invited now. For 


rules governing the submission and selection of papers, see pp. 
3-4 of this issue of ETC. 


ProcraM CoMMITTEE: Russell Meyers, M.D., University of Iowa College 
of Medicine, Chairman; S. I. Arse tony San Francisco State College; M. 
Kendig, Institute of General Semantics; John Elmendorf, Mexico City 
College; Kenneth Boulding, University of Michigan. 


DETAILS regarding program, tava, lodging, special attractions in Mexico 
City, registration, po expenses will appear in subsequent issues of ETC. 

cat will be sent by mail to all members of ISGS and IGS. Information may 
ae be obtained from: 


Dr. John Elmendorf 
MEXICO CITY COLLEGE 
Km, 16 Carretera Mexico-Toluca 


Mexico 10, D.F. 











